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ARK! The drums are muffled; solemn and slow the tread— ") 
See, my child, they come to honor our soldier dead! f) 
Roses they bring and garlands; flowers to strew his grave— | 
Not yet, not yet forgotten all we so freely gave! \\ 


Hark! The drums are muffled; slow is the measured tread— ) 
See, my child, a nation honors our soldier dead! i} 
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Problems im Marketing Farm Produce---ll. 


JOHN FRANKLIN CROWELL, WASHINGTON, 





The possibilities of association in the im- 
provement of the relation of the farmer to 
the market are yet in their’ infancy. 
Enough has already been done to show 
that among themselves lies part at least of 
the remedy for maintaining prosperity by 
continuous readjustment of farming to 
meet high freight rates and low prices. Much 
more remains to be done in order to find 
and open up undeveloped markets in all di- 
rections. The work of such associations as 
the milk producers’ union of northern New 
England, of eastern New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and of western Pennsylvania, 
shows that the larger measure of control is 
not with the distributers in the city but 
with the producers in the country. 

The urganization of the milk producers 
and shippers in the territory west of the 
Hudson river in 1901 caused every railroad 
handling milk into New York to suffer loss 
in that portion of its traffic receipts. The 
annual reports of the railway authorities 
make mention of this decrease in income. 
It is such experiences as these that 

HELP TO BRING RAILROADS TO TERMS 

which the farmer will regard as just and 
equitable to himself. Possibly nothing re- 
presses productive development so much as 
the sense, however mistaken, of suffering 
from the injustice of commercial relations. 
But it requires association and force of 
numbers to bring these things home to busy 
officials. Only through capable representa- 
tives can a case be well made out, and only 
through such representatives can markets 
be explored and new opportunities pointed 
out. If producers followed up these mat- 
ters more carefully, through efficient or- 
ganization and thorough study of the con- 
ditions by competent agents, it ‘would not 
take long to tell favorably on the degree 
of prosperity arising largely from improved 
relations with the market. 

SHORT HAUL SHIPPER SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 

The transportation problem can, however, 
not be wholly solved through the efforts of 
rural producers. In the east, especially, 
the country is more than ever in the need 
of men in railway management who have 
minds.of sufficient foresight to see the ef- 
fects of a given policy toward rural inter- 
ests. There is need of men who have the 
vision to see that in the long run their 
policy of keeping up local rates tends to 
ruin rather than bring prosperity to the 
country through which their roads run. 

The agricultural prosperity of the east 

owes comparatively little to the treatment 
it has received at the hands of the great 
trunk tines running from the interior to 
the seaboard. What has been gained in ru- 
ral progress is largely in spite of the high 
local rates, which ,have discouraged pro- 
duction for markets within comparatively 
easy reach of the farmer. The rate. sched- 
ules even as they exist to-day put the pre- 
mium on the long-distance shipments, and, 
therefore, tend to keep out of the market 
the short-haul shipper. There are some 
signs that these trunk lines have come to 
realize that they have maae a mistake, 
that the intensely competitive through 
traffic is, after all, not the revenue-bearer 
that it once was. 

The fact is, no branch of our commer- 
cial organization is so poorly developed as 
that which connects producing areas and 
consuming centers for certain of our farm 
products. Certainly no portion of our dis- 
tributive methods is more defective than 
that which is concerned with marketing 
perishable produce. The producer often 
consigns the results of his labor to a lot- 
tery whee! whose manipulations evade all 
possible responsibility, if, indeed, they are 
honest. Bungling is no name for that 
STUPIDITY. WHICH SIDETRACKS CARS OF FRUITS 
and vegetables at glutted centers of trade, 
while scores of smaller towns from 10,000 
population upward, are not at all supplied. 
Compare this absence of method of mar- 


keting vegetables from the south with the 
system followed by the Fruit Dispatch com- 
pany in distributing shiploads of fruits in 
every month of the year from the wharves 
at New Orleans to almost every town_in 
the Mississippi valley.. What is wanting in 
the former case is the development of a 
distributive system based on insight. into 
the conditions of the market in its most 
comprehensive sense. 

It is, however, useless to expect all pro- 
ducers to become specialists in marketing 
produce. Someone must make himself 
master of the conditions, and acting for his 
clients put their produce into those mar- 
kets where it will bring the highest prices. 

WHAT I8 NEEDED POSSIBLY MOST OF ALL 

is a produce marketing company which will 
enter into contract with producers, much 
as canning establishments do, to take the 
entire crop within a given area at a given 
price, and then contract with the rail- 
roads for sufficient cars to carry the crop 
from every point promptly and deliver it 
by sale under its own supervision to every 
locality within the range of demand. Such 
an organization should have no trouble in 
reducing the cost of distribution, as well 
as greatly increasing the capacity of the 
market. taising a crop is one thing; that 
is the business of the farmer. Selling a 
crop by wholesale and retail after it reaches 
market is another thing; that is the busi- 
ness of the local merchant. 

But the business of concentrating and 
distributing the entire crop in carload lots 
from a few productive districts to the hun- 
dreds of consuming centers is a profession 
by itself, and the sooner our agricultural 
colleges and periodicals address themselves 
to the training of men for the purpose, the 
better it will be for the farmer, the rail- 
roads, the merchant and the consumer. 
There is no good reason why the colleges of 
agriculture and the state universities should 
not give to farmers’ sons at least short 
winter courses in the subject of marketing 
farm produce. There is much valuable ex- 
perience applicable to the problem, but the 
general practice is wofully behind the best 
experience in this as in most other unsettled 
questions of rural prosperity. 

[Conclusion; first part printed May 10.] 





The Loss in Breadstuff Exports, con- 
fined chiefly to corn, continues heavy. April 
shipments abroad were $10,000,000 less than 
a year ago and the loss for ten months end- 
ed April 30, $40,000,000. The average value 
of the small corn exports in April was near- 
ly 67 cents per bushel, compared with 49% 
cents a year earlier, this explaining smaller 
European purchases. April exports of 
wheat fell behind a year ago, but the fiscal 
year to date shows a substantial gain; in 
flour some loss noted. Oats exports are in- 
finitesimal just now, and for the year have 
run far short of last year, owing to current 
high prices, Official figures in detail follow. 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
April 10 mos ending Apr 30 
1902 1901 1902 1901 

Wheat, bu 10,605,841 13,824,893 137,029,829 102,777,677 
toal yalue .. $8,086,911 $10;193'721 $997028'537 $74,624°569 
av value 76. 2e 73.7e 2.2c 72.6c 
Wheat flour, bbls 1,327,650 1,948,347 14,820,733 15,318,547 
total value .... ,05),5 $7,293,670 $54,537,227 $57,097,485 






Corn, bu .. ‘150, 10,063,058 25,275,521 155,157,318 
total value $768,917 $4,971,582 $15,271.757 $71,484'075 
av value 66, 8¢ 49, 4¢ 60.4e 46.0c 


8c 4c , 0c 
16,675 65,296 300,063 775, 104 
$48,274 = $151,464 $892,058 $1,787,329 
7. 565,369 29,247,243 


Corn meal, 
total value 
Oats, bu 


total value $71,055 $1,473,819 $3,491,313 $9,099,589 
Oatmeal, Ibs 900,98 776,099 50,926,562 78,937,004 
total value $105 977 $158,536 $1,384,370 $2,000,033 
ig sito sist 48) '§000°625 "$863°097 
otal value $44, 31, 4 A 
Barley, bu 756,969 76 ser 8,358,403 .763,682 
total value $3,773,846 2,613,118 


: $362,904  — $32:339 
Tot’l b’dst’ffs. . $14,540,495 $24,406,612 $179, 288,733 $219,569, 296 





Imports of Mexican Cattle are fair, in 
spite of the stiff duty. During the 11 months 
ending March 381, 1902, a total of 73,042 
crossed the line. Of this number nearly 
23,000 were classed as calves, 11,000 cows and 
most of the remainder two and three-year- 
olds. ; 





Disk Plowed Land has not yielded as well 
as shallow plowed ground at the North Da- 
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f\ iN The Life of the Wheel 


me depends upon the make of the wheel. 


reg ELECTRIC WHEELS 
<A¥ 7 last almost forever. Fitany wagon.straight 


or staggered spokes. Writefor the cata- 
logue. e anal it free. 
ELZOTKIO WHEEL O0., Box 86; Quincy, Ills 
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—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Conyenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour to run. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 
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So nicely woyen of 
strong steel. wire that 
the tension is the same 
all over. Stretch it 
tight. Contraction am- 
ply provided for. Low 
in price; high in quality, 
Sold eyerywhere. If 
your dealer hasn’t it, 
write to 
American Steel &Wire Co. 
Chicago, New York, 
San Francisco, 
Denver. 
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IF YOURE AFRAID 
pte hal just put a PAGE FENCE between you and 
» then you’ ll be perfectly safe. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO,, ADRIAN, MICH. 
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Fumigation Methods. 
By PROF. W. G. JOHNSON, 
Formerly State Entomologist of Maryland. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE and timely work on cheap 
and effective means of destroying insect pests and other 
vermin in various places. This work is the outcome of 
practical tests ade by the author, together with the 
experience of others, is one of the most important books 
ublished this.season, and is much needed at this time. 
ft will be of particular interest to 
FRUIT GROWERS AND NURSERYMEN, owing to 
the widespread prevalence of the notorious San Jose 
seale. Hydrocyanic acid gas is the only practical remedy 
for the Mentvaetion of this pest and is being used more 
extensively than ever before by nurserymen and fruit 
growers. The perfection of the apparatus for fumigating 
young orchard trees is outlined in this work. The 
methods can be easily applied in orchards and _ nurseries 
for many dangerous pests at very small cost. The writer 
is considered the best authority on this subject in this 
country, 

GARDENERS AND FLORIS!S have found that 
vegetables and flowers cannot be grown under glass with- 
out freqpent fumigation for the destruction of insect 
ests. ydrocyanic acid gas has solved this problem. 
he methods of procedure are fully deseribed and every 
detail is given for generating and applying the gas, 

MILLERS AND GRAIN DEALERS have been looking 
forward to the publication of this work, as hydrocyanic 
acid gas has been found one of the most important ma- 
terials for clearing mills and warehouses of insects. The 
subject of carbon bisulphid for fumigating mills and 
elevators containing grain in storage is also thoroughly 
considered. To this trade the work is indispensable and 
transportation companies have found it of great value for 
the fumigation of cars, ships and other inclosures in- 
fested with vermin. 

FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY have here fully de 
scribed a simple, easy remedy for gophers, prairie dogs, 
squirrels and other animals in the ground, and rats and 
mice in any enclosure. 

COLLEGE AND STATION WOKKERS will find it 


“an up-to-date reference work on this subject. It js com- 


lete in every respect and is the only work of the kind 

Ger published. It ia written in a popular non-technical 

aie. profusely illustrated, handsomely bound, covering 
pages; price, postpaid, $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, a Bulldieg, 
New York, N. Y. icago, ll. 
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Change of Methods in Cattle Production. 


During the past ten or 15 years a very 
marked change has come over the cattle 
business in the west. Formerly the greater 
part of the western country was open to 
grazing. Cattle ranchers collected immense 
herds of stock, which fed upon the free do- 
main during the summer and also upon the 
dry buffalo and other native grasses dur- 
ing the winter. No provision was made for 








NEW GROWTH BUDDED IN AUGUST 


supplying water in time of drouth or feed 
and shelter in times of cold, stormy weath- 
er. It was a very cheap way of growing 
cattle, making it possible for a man.with 
a moderate amount of money to get & large 
number of animals together in a short time. 
The cattle could be produced so cheaply on 
this western land that farmers in the older 
sections could not afford to grow beef in 
competition. This .continued until many of 
the small breeders and feeders from Indiana 
east were forced out of the business or quit 
it in disgust. : 

A marked change has come about during 
recent years, due to shifting conditions. 
The grain and general farmer has been 
pushing westward, taking up homesteads, 
until nearly all the available tillable land in 
the United States has been occupied. This 
has seriously encroached upon the range, 
making impossible the vast holdings. of 
course the advent of the farmer and small 
rancher has been bitterly opposed, but with- 
out avail. Another condition which has 
brought about a change is the fact that 
the restriction of the range has caused 
overstocking. Large numbers of cattle and 
sheep could be grazed during the summer, 
but close pasturing left little grass to dry 
for winter pasturage. Thisehas made it 
necessary for the cattle grower to provide 
hay or forage crops of some kind to carry 
his stock through the winter. In some 
cases this has been done on the western 
ranches. For example, the Hooker ranch 
in Arizona raises thousands and thousands 
of bushels of corn, grows thousands of tons 
of alfalfa, with which to feed the cattle 
during the cold part of the year. 

This tends to concentrate the industry 
and breaks up the large herds into_ small 
ones. If the grain and hay cannot be pro- 


duced on the home ranch, it becomes nec- 


For Week Ending May 24, 1902 


essary for the cattle raiser in Colorado and 
western Nebraska, for example, to ship‘his 
stock to,the eastern parts of Nebraska or 
Iowa.and put them in feed [ots for the fin- 
ishing. Here again the tendency has been 
to small holdings, as the production of beef 
becomes more expensive when this method 
is followed. 

The cost of producing cattle in the west 
has become,greater and greater each year. 
This and other causes have worked a revo- 
lution in the beef production of the United 
States. The more careful study of .feeding 
problems in the older states results in a 
more economical use of feeds and the pro- 
duction of beef here is now less expensive 
than a few years ago. This equalizes the 
difference in price between the west and 
the east, and the fact that the middle state 
and eastern farmer has a market near at 
hand is also another factor. Then .it has 
come to be recognized that to produce the 
very highest grade of beef, that desired for 
export, for high class hotel trade and for 
wealthy private customers, it is necessary 
to grow it on the rich soils of the older cul- 
tivated sections. 

The beef raised in the valleys of the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, on the rich farms of 
New York and New England, has a better 
flavor and better grain than when grown 
on the western plains chiefly on grass and 
forage crops. Consequently better prices 
are possible when a local trade is depended 
upon. This is not theory. The increase of 
eattle on the farms above mentioned during 
the last few years has been remarkable and 
encouraging. Nearly every farmer plans to 
have a few steers and only recently it has 
been announced that cattlemen from the 
west have secured large tracts of land in 
Michigan and in Tennessee for the pur- 
pose ~of breeding and feeding beef cattle. 
In the middle south the cold weather does 
not have to be contended with and it is pos- 
sible to have grass the greater part of the 
year. Forage crops, like cowpeas and soy 


beans, are produced in abundance and quite 
cheaply. 
Then the price of land in the middle west 
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end far west has increased much more rap- 
idly than in the middle and New England 
states (there has been a decrease in some 
sections), which is another factor tending 
to distribute more equally the production 
of cattle. The farmers of the older section 
also find that in order to keep up the pro- 
ducing capacity of their soils they must 
grow live stock. The high prices of beef 
of late enables the farmer to get a good re- 
turn on his investment from cattle. 


Remodeling Plum Orchards. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON. 








While visiting J. H. Hale of Connecticut, 
I was much impressed last year with a 
block of four-year-old plums that had been 
cut back to mere stumps with only a single 
branch left. The Hale plum is a prolific 
bearer and of a quality that has few su- 
periors, yet it is not considered a good 
market variety by some on account of its 
color. Mr Hale decided to transform the 


. orchard of this variety into a more popular 


and profitable one. All the trees were cut 
back as shown in our illustration, taken 
April 26, 1901. Durit3 the season the or- 
chard was given regular cultural treatment. 
The new growth pushed rapidly, as shown 
in picture in first column, taken September 
27,1901. The new variety, Chabot, was bud- 
ded in the new growth in August and Sep- 
tember. 

The branches in which the buds were 
placed were selected so that the trees when 
formed would have a well-balanced head. 
Several buds were placed in each branch. 
Buds that made the strongest and most 
perfect union were selected and the tops 
were cut back in March, 1902. The orchard 
is being given regular cultivation this sea- 
son. New heads will be formed and thinned 
out later this fall or early next spring. The 
trees in all probability will fruit in 1904. 
The changing of an orchard from one va- 
riety to another is not difficult, if condi- 
tions are suitable and the work is done at 
the proper season. After being cut back 

[To Page 702.1 
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LUM TREES IN A CONNECTICUT ORCHARD 
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These trees (Hale variety) were cut back in March, 1901, and new growth budded 
with another Chabot in August and September the same year. 
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Crowing Cowpeas in Corn. 


A. T. PAGB, ARKANSAS. 


Northwest Arkansas grows the cowpea 
extensively; and whether on the rocky hills 
or prairie clay it produces profitable crops 
of hay and seed. The price for the hay 
is some as for timothy, but is always 
prercy2ed to the latter. No other grain is 
needed to keep stock in good flesh, except- 
ing fattening and work animals. 

Varieties used most here are Whippoor- 
will, a luxuriant bunch, and the Black pea, 
both early, the Whippoorwill for planting 
alone, the vining Black for the corn field. 
The Whippoorwill is easily harvested, the 
plant spreading from 2 to 4 feet, roots large, 
deep and branching, thus providing humus 
and nitrogen, with atmospheric tunnels 
through the decaying roots. 

The most profitable orchards are culti- 
vated in cowpeas, and herds of pigs turned 
in to harvest the ripe peas and wormy fruit. 


FIG 1, 


It is an open secret that this plan produces 
a good apple crop and a fat pork crop. 

The severity of last season’s drouth was 
not felt by the cowpea here, but seed will 
be at a premium, because of the necessity 
of securing the hay in advance of the 
destruction of the army worm, which made 
its appearance before the main seed crop 
ripened. 

Last year I used carbon bisulphid to 
destroy weevil in cowpea and garden bean 
seed, with the result I destroyed the ger- 
mination of three-fourths of both kinds of 
seed, which was discarded after two plant- 
ings of each. My failure may help another 
to success. This year I sowed seed and 


FIG 2. 


put in loose bags and shallow pans and 
exposed them for several days at intervals 
to the hot sun, and it is a success. 

On fairly good soil I secured the most 
hay and grain in hill planting and cultiva- 
tion both ways like corn. For fall grazing 
for stock the Black pea is best, planted be- 
tween the corn rows at the last cultivation 
in June. Husk the corn as early as it is 
dry, and turn stock into the cowpeas and 
corn fodder before frost, and their rapid 
improvement, the increased _ soil fertility 
from the peas, and the fodder consumed 
on the land—which is best utilized in divi- 
sions by a temporary fence—will provide 
leverage to lift the mortgage from every 
southern farm. 

Where the ‘conditions of soil and climate 
will mature corn in 100 days, even as far 
north as Minnesota, I am confident the 


FIELD CROPS 


Whippoorwill pea will yet be perfectly at 
home. And I earnestly recommend readers 
in those sections to send for a small pack- 
age, remembering to treat them exactly like 
beans of luxuriant growth, 


Improving Quality of Potatoes. 


CHARLES W. FORD, NEW JERSEY. 


It is generally agreed that immature po- 
tatoes are much more watery than those 
which remain undisturbed in the soil until 


FIG 3. 


fully ripe. Analysis supports this view by 
showing that from 100 pounds immature 
tubers nearly 80 pounds water may be dried 
out, leaving only about 20 pounds dry mat- 
ter, while 100 pounds fully ripe tubers have 
been known to yield 32 pounds solid matter 
thoroughly dry. I believe that leaving 
them in the soil to mature causes an in- 
crease of dry matter. 

Some varieties are drier than others. For 
instance, eConnaught Cups, or Irish Cups, 
contained a large proportion of solid mat- 
ter, especially of starch—21% starch and 
11% other solid matter, and were general- 
ly considered to be a superior quality. 

As to effect of soils upon quality, gener- 
allv such potatoes as grow on heavy clay 
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FIG 4. 


contain most water, while those which have 
grown on sandy soil contain least. Watery 
potatoes are seldom held in high esteem 
for table use, drier ones being generally 
preferred, especially those which are rich 
in starch. The proportion of starch varies 
considerably, from 10% to 21% in different 
lots of potatoes, and averages about 12% in 
tubers fully ripe. 

Warm climates and dry seasons, as well 
as dry soils, appear to increase the peér- 
centage of starch, which also increases as 
the tubers grow and ripen. In keeping from 
fall to spring, potatoes lose starch, a por- 
tion being changed to sugar, gum, etc. This 
process of change seems a necessary prepa- 
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ration preceding new growth. Potatoes in 
which starch is most abundant are said to 
keep best, but observation and experiments 
seem to indicate that whatever increases the 
proportion of starch diminishes the propor- 
tion of albumen and saline matter, both of 
which are necessary to its fruitfulness when 
used for seed 


Fertilization of Corn by Pollen. 


PROF A. D. SHAMEL, ILLINOIS AGRI COL. 


If the grain is not fertilized by the pollen 
from the tassel, will corn develop?—[C. M. 
Hobbs, Clermont County, O. 

The Kernel of corn will not develop with- 
out fertilization by pollen. The embryo of 
the corn kernel after fertilization by pollen 
grains begins to develop, and along with it 
the starch, oil, protein and minerals of the 
kernels are stored about the germ. This 
storing of materials of plant food in the 
kernel is for the sole purpose of furnishing 
the young plant after germination with 
plant food. If no germ is developed, there 
is no necessity for the storing of plant food. 
Consequently, the kernel does not develop 
without the fertilization of the germ, 

This has been illustrated very clearly 
during the past summer in many Illinois 
corn fields. The hot winds blasted the tas- 
sel, that is, destroyed the corn pollen, so 
that in some fields there was not enough 
pollen to fully fertilize the ears. On such 
ears aS were partly fertilized, the unfer- 
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FIG 6. 


tilized kernel did not develop, but appeared 
as small white pimple-like projections on 
the cob. After the rest of the ear had been 
fertilized, these white projections dried up, 
and the remainder of the kernels on the 
ear developed to such an extent as to spread 
over and take the place, in part, at least, of 
the missing kernels. 


— 


Rye Valuable for Hay. 


W. D. J., Wisconsin, wants to know how 
he can secure early hay; says drouth has 
injured meadows in his section and present 
shortage of feed makes it desirable to have 
hay at the earliest possible moment. 

There is no better method of securing 
early hay than to cut rye just before it 
heads or just as the heads are appearing. 
Very few farmers realize the value of this 
crop for that purpose. Cut with a mower, 
aliow to wilt pretty thoroughly, then place 
in shocks where it must remain until cured. 
If the weather is at all favorable, these 
shocks of wilted rye will dry thoroughly 
and result in a nutritive forage, bright 
green in color and very palatable.. Even if 
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FIG 8. 


the weather is not the best, a shock of wilt- 
ed rye, if well put up, will withstand a 
lot of rain. It can be allowed to remain in 
the field until thoroughly dried out. This 
hay is much more valuable than people usu- 
ally suppose. It is rich in protein, making 
a fine feed for dairy cows and young stock. 
It can be cut early.so that the ground may 
be devoted toa late crop of corn or of cow- 
peas, soy beans and the like. We cannot 
emphasize teo forcibly the importance of 
this on the average farm. 


Best Early Cabbage—With me the Early 
Etampes has given the best satisfaction. 
As there are but few outside leaves, the 
plants may be set 1 foot apart, with rows 
15 inches. When heads are large enough to 
cut, do not pull the stump, but break off 
all the leaves and later you can gather a 
quantity of small heads the size of a tea- 
cup, some being quite hard and tender.— 
{F. J. Kniffin, Schuyler County, N Y. 








A Three-Horse Hitch. 


There are many ways of making a three- 
horse hitch to a wagon, several of which 
are illustrated herewith. The common 
practice is to use a pair of heavy shafts 
and place the middle horse between them. 
A neck yoke is arranged at the end of each 
shaft and a three-horse evener is attached. 
The different hitches are thus explained by 
several of our subscribers: 

I do a great deal of teaming with from 
two to eight horses abreast, and have sev- 
eral three-horse ar- 
rangements like the 
one shown at Figs 1, 
2 and 3. This can be 
easily changed for 
the double team by 
pulling out the shafts 
and putting one in 
the center, to which 
a two-horse evener 
can be attached. In- 
stead of a place for 
one pole in the cen- 
ter, the wagon must 








be fixed for three, 

FIG 7. the outside ones 
should be 2 feet 6 

inches apart. I use a heavy evener to reach 
the two outside horses, and have heavy 


hooks, one on each end, and a large one for 
the center. When hitching up, always 
eross the traces of the center horse so as 
to have an inside trace of each outside 
horse hitched to the central whiffletree. By 
hitching in this manner, the center horse 
will not pull all the load, in case the others 
hang back. Fig 3 shows the manner of 
crossing the traces.—[W. Willoughby. 

The illustration (Fig 4) shows the best 
plan for a three-horse hitch that I know 
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of. It needs a good tough timber for the 
double tongue, or thill, two neck yokes and 
a long evener.—[J. F. Carroll, Susquehanna 
County, Pa. 

This plan of a three-horse hitch, (Fig 
5), was introduced in this county 10 years 
ago, and since then many have been made 
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and used with great satisfaction. A heavy 
pair of shafts are firmly attached to the 
wagon gear and to these the eveners and 
whiffietrees are attached in the manner 
shown.—[E. A. Myers, Lackawanna County, 
Pa. 

In this section, we use a style of three- 
horse equalizer in which the pole will not 
interfere with either horse. The figures in 
(Fig 6) show the distance apart for boring 
the holes, or cutting the single whiffletrees. 
In a section that is not too hilly, or where 
a brake is used on the wagon gear, a com- 
mon neck yoke for two horses will be suf- 
ficient. This can be readily shifted to a 
two-horse rig, by taking out the  three- 
horse evener.—[E. G. Booth, Ontario Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

I have used the two and_ three-horse 
hitches (shown in Figs 7, 8, 9 and 10), and 
find that they work perfectly. I prefer the 
one illustrated at Fig 7 to that of, Fig 10. 
This is a pair of heavy shafts to which is 
attached evener and whiffletrees shown at 
Fig 8. with the necessary dimensions. The 
neck yoke for the single pole (Fig 10) is 
shown at Fig 9. A short neck yoke for the 
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two horses is fastened to the short end, 
while the single horse works on the long 
énd.—[D. Allendorph, Rensselaer County, 
Sm 





Preparing Ground for Buckwheat—We 
plow early in June, roll, cultivate and seed 
early in July... We sow about 1% bushels 
per acre with drill. About 100 pounds of a 
good fertilizer per acre makes a nice dress- 
ing on thin land if sowed with drill. We 
received 60 cents per bushel last year for 
buckwheat, I consider the future promising 
for this crop.—[Thomas Mordan, Columbia 
County, Pa. 





A PROMISING HOLSTEIN 


The illustration shows a fine Holstein bull bred by 


Ohio. 


record of 21~pounds and nine ounces in seven days. 
type. 
rudimentaries, large prominent veins, excellent hind quarters and splendid barrel. 
is a strong feeder and has many indications of vigorous constitution and individuality. 


graph, he is a_ splendid milking 





BULL 


W. B. and E. F. Smith, of 


He comes from the best blood of the Clothilde family, his dam having a butter 


As will be seen by the photo- 
He has a long, large escutcheon with six 
He 
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Peculiar 


To Itself 


In what it is and what it does—contain- 
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ing the best. blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic substances and effecting the 
most radical and permanent cures of all 
humors and all eruptions, relieving weak, 
tired, and building up 


the whole system—is true only of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


No other medicine acts like it; no other 


languid feelings, 


medicine has done so much real, sub- 


stantial good, no other medicine has re- 
stored health and strength at so little cost, 


“T was troubled with scrofula and came 
near losing my eyesight. For four months 
I could not see to do anything. After tak- 
ing two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I 
could see to walk, and when I had taken 
eight bottles I could see as well as ever.” 
Susie A. HAIRSTON, Withers, N. C. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 











Its the old peligite somety for 8; Ring- 
bones, Splin jurbs and formset tae 
It is certain inits effectsand cures without 

as it dees not blistes. The 











Low and handy. 
cut 
load. 
Any size wheel, a t! 
dress Empire Manufactu 


d Saves labor. Wide 
farm into ru’ Will hold u 
e also furnish Steel Wheels to 
width of 





Oe 
ABORTION eerie and satan? 
centa and failure to 
breed. Kellogg’s Con- 


dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. Write 
for circular; address H. W. Kellogg Co., St. Paul, Minn. 











TIMELY 


Rurat Book 


Catalogue Free to All. Gofcprt ie poser Te 


be sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New e, Descriptive Illustrated Cat- 
alogue. foo Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Illustrations, 
thoroughiy Indexed by Titles and Authors, and 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three centsin 
stamps— hich only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPAN, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. . 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ul. - 
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Feeding a Dairy Herd. 
FRANK LAWYER, MADISON COUNTY, N Y. 
I have a silo I have filled for two years 
with peavine ensilage, for which I have 
paid $2 per ton for what I have bought. 
All it has cost me is hauling the overplus 
from the factory. I commence feeding 
twice a day. After milking I feed eight or 
ten pounds per cow. After they eat this I 
give them coarse fodder, what they will 
clean up. I gradually increase the mess of 
ensilage to 20 or 25 pounds per feeding. I 
give them all they will clean up after they 
get used to it, with hay or stalks at noon. 

My experience has been two years’ feed- 
ing with good results. When I change from 
ensilage to hay or cornstalks, I find the 
flow of milk decreases to some extent. To 
get the best results in feeding pea ensilage, 
the grain’ rations should be two-thirds 
wheat bran, one-third gluten meal. I find 
my cows stay in good health and fine con- 
dition, with large flow of milk. I have a 
small dairy of 17 graded Holstein cows. 
They are considered the leading dairy herd 
at the Canastota milk station, taking the 
number into consideration. 

a 
Educational Creamery Tests. 

The national creamery butter makers’ 
association has arranged with the depart- 
ment of agriculture at Washington, for 
conducting a six months’ creamery butter 
test. The purpodse is to get 500 or more 
creamery butter makers to agree to parti- 
cipate. If this is dome, each butter maker 
will furnish six 20-pound packages of but- 
ter during the six months beginning with 
May of this year and ending November l. 
The butter will be called for at regular 
intervals and must be shipped at once. It 
shall not be especially selected but must be 
a fair sample of the output of the creamery, 
Two of the first five packages will be sent 
to New York, three will remain in Chicago 
and the sixth package will be sent to the 
annual meeting of the association at Mil- 
waukee. The five packages will be secured 
by an officer of the department of agricul- 
ture, W. D. Collyer of Chicago. The results 
will not be announced until the close of the 
contest. 

The judge will be accompanied by a well 
known expert suggested by the association, 
who will critically examine each package 
of butter and promptly advise the maker 
as to its faults, suggesting remedies. The 
butter will pass into the possession of the 
department of agriculture for further tests 
as to its keeping qualities. The first tub 
is to be contributed by the butter makers 
as their share of the expenses. The second, 
third, fourth and fifth tubs will be sold at 
highest prices possible and the full returns 
made to the maker. The last tub, as sug- 
gested above, goes to the meeting of the 
association and will there be governed by 
its rules: Butter must be packed in 20- 
pound tubs or boxes, and shipped by freight 
all charges prepaid. E. Sudendorf of Elgin, 
fll, has entire charge of the contest. 
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Successful Hog Feeding. 
H. P. WEST, WISCONSIN. 

I do not think best to give brood sows 
much corn. I know it is an easy way to 
feed and make hogs look nice, but if you 
are practicing this and your sows are not 
getting plenty of exercise, the pigs will be 
puny little fellows and difficult to raise. On 
the other hand, if you are feeding the sows 
all milk and middlings and no corn, the 
pigs will likely be very large at farrowing 
time and you will have trouble in that way. 
The necessary requirements for best re- 
sults are a variety of feeds and plenty of 
exercise. Two or three weeks before far- 
rowing get the sows in pens by themselves 
where you wish them to farrow, that they 
may get acquainted and,feel at home. 
During these two or three weeks give a 
little oil meal and roots.. Be on hand when 


LIVE STOCK 


farrows, and if damp and cold 
prevails provide some artificial 


the sow 
weather 
heat. 

Feed lightly for a week or ten days, after 
which feed all she will eat three times a 
day of such foods ‘as will produce milk 
and a good growth in the pigs. At this 
season of the year comes the.critical period 
in the pig’s life. They need exercise and 
must have it, or you will find they are 
getting too fat and will soon have the 
thumps. Exercise is the antidote for 
thumps. 

Provide a shallow trough with oatmeal, 
soaked corn and a little milk. As soon as 
the pigs are inclined to run around the 
pen, put it where the pigs can have access 
to it and the sow can not. Get the sow 
and pigs in grass clover pasture as soon as 
you can. Do not wean the pigs: if they 
are properly fed they will wean themselves 
at eight or ten weeks old. 

Turn all the grass and green feed you 
can into pork. It is cheap feed. It does 
not rob the farm of anything. You are 
selling your grass at a good price, and it 
benefits the health of the hog. Swine 
breeders who have no clover or fall rye 
pasture to turn their pigs into this spring 
are studying the problem of some early 
pasture, something that will afford green 
food earlier than usual. 

SOILING CROP FOR HOGS, 

I think nothing can be grown quicker and 
turned into sooner for green food than bar- 
ley. It should not be sown until danger 
from frost is over. It does not stand as 
much tramping by stock as rye. I con- 
sider rye, rape, oats and peas, sown by 
themselves in strips through the field, the 
ideal pasture if you don’t have clover. I 
try to have my lots arranged so that they 
contain from one to three acres each. 

FEED LESS CORN. 

here in Wosconsin feed more corn to 
brood sows and growing pigs than we 
ought. Our hogs, like those of the corn 
belt, have more fat and less lean meat than 
is profitable for market or home consump- 
tion. So we are going to keep on feeding 
corn, but let us feed some other feed that 
does not produce the fat that corn does. 
Peas or wheat middlings produce muscle 
or lean meat. I like corn, and feed a good 
deal of it, but I feed something else to 
make them eat more corn. The best lots of 
pigs I ever raised were fed on cornmeal 
with some oilmeal, wheat middlings, whey, 
and all the ear corn they would eat. 


RE te 
Mexico Needs Pure-bred Beef Cattle— 
There is a demand in Mexico for bulls of 
the pure beef breeds for improving the size 
and quality of the small Mexican cattle. A 
great many are already in use, but the gen- 
eral complaint is that our pure-bred bulls 
are too costly. This and other phases of the 
problem are discussed in a recent bulletin 
issued by the bureau of animal industry at 
Washington. In this, Dr D. E. Salmon 
shows that the average price, $267.20, for the 
7214 pure-bred cattle sold during 1901 is not 
too high, quality considered. It may be 
high for the class of animals heretofore 
disposed of to the Mexicans, but not for 
good cattle. Just how to get our cattle be- 
fore the Mexicans must be left to. the breed- 
ers themselves, but Dr Salmon suggests we 
might make exhibits of pure-bred cattle 
at the principal fairs and in the large cities. 
The Mexican wants to see the animal be- 
fore he buys. It has been suggested by 
Hon Charles W. Kendrick, consul at Ciudad 
Juarez, Chihuahua, that a pure-bred stock 
farm be established under government pat- 
ronage, where breeders could keep their 
stock from November to March. There 
Mexican stockmen can go to buy their bulls. 
The states bordering on the United States 
have large numbers of cattle, with the ten- 
dency toward a marked increase. The 
Mexicans are seeking a European market 
for their beef, consequently need our pure- 
bred bulls for improving the quality of the 
meat. The matter of immunizing to prevent 
loss from Texas fever must be considered, 


We 





AND DAIRY 


CHA RPLES 


arators 
Copan Tubular Bowls, 
use no d easy to run, reliable, 
durable andeffective. Catalog 100 
and treatise, “Business Dairying” 
free. The best dairymen say they are 
the best separators, 
Sharples Co., P. M. Sharples, 
Chicago, ii, West Chester,Pa, 


Aerated Milk 


because of its purity and long 
keeping qualities will make 
and hold trade for any man 
who selisit. The 


me CHAMPION 


Milk Gooler and 
Aerator 


— 

, a 
repares it in the best form. 
OUR aes out all odors, germs of 





decay ,disease germs,etc. Send 
for Beoklet, **Milk and Its 
Care”’—mailed free. 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 
9 Squires St., Cortland, N. Y. 


A Milk Cooler 


is a device for cooling milk quickly 
just.after itis taken from the cow. 
EE object is to expose every par- 


Milk Dealers’ Sup plies. 
BR ate 





ticle of itto the air, thus cooling 
itand driving out all bad odors 
and geeme which spoil milk very 
quickly and reduce its value. 


e Perfection Miik Cooler and Aerator 

} Lg this quicker and better than any other, Send for 
eR and free catalogue of Farm and Dairy supplies. 
R. LEWIS, Manfr., Box 14. Cortland, N. Y. 


Se! THE IDEAL 


MILK COOLER 


doubles the profit of the man who 

sells milk, cream, butter or 

cheese. Why! Becauseit takes 

» all odors of stable, food, etc., 

2 out of the milk, leaving it 

sweet, pure and clean. Milk keeps longer. Eaay to 

operate. onsy te clean. They please and they pay. 
rculars and pricesfree. Write to-day. 

OAKES & BURGER, 21 Main St:, Cattaraugus, N.Y. 


AMERICAN 


Cream Separator. 


Ifitis not satisfactory in every way don't 
keepit. Awarded medal at Paris in 1900, 
The price makes it economy, no matter how 
small the dairy or herd. Send for catalogue, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO 
Box 1054, Bainbridge, N. ¥. 
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Wilder's tanchion 
W —be @n improvement over 

\ Namath. Lightest, strongest, 
quickest, safest swing stanchior 
made. Hassteellatch and automatic 

lock. 9 Becomes stationary when 

I cannot turn it in back- 











LUMP JAW | 


Easily and thoroughly and 
New, common-sense method, ¢ 


nsive. No cure, mo; 


not ex 
A practical ill 
x abso- § 


pay- E. 

ustrated treatise on the P 
lute cure of Lump Jaw, freeif 
you ask for Famphiet © io. 2356 


Hy ros., chemists, ¢ 








VETERINARY HYOMEI! 


A GUARANTEED CURE for COUGHS, WESTERN 
FEVER, GRIPPE and DISTEMPER in horses; SNIF- 
FLES in hares. 

#1.00 will purchase sufficient HYOMEI to cure from 
ten to fifteen cases of distemper, or thirty to forty cases 
of coughs. 

Your money refunded if it fails. 
tion this paper and address 


VET. DEPT., R. T. BOOTHCO., 


ITHACA, N. Y¥. 


Booklet free. Men- 
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LUMBER AT HALF PRICES. 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL FOR OUR ESTIMATE. 
Pipe, Machinery and Building 

Supplies in General. 
FREE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 67 BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 





The-Most Profitable Branch of Farming. 


ROPKE, NEW 


JOHN F. YORK, 





I think if most farmers keep an account 
for the year, same as I do, they will find 
that poultry pays. I have a farm of 100 
acres, 50 clear. I raise corn, rye, oats, 
buckwheat, potatoes, hay, and vegetables 
and fruit for my family. I keep about 25 
summer boarders, but poultry is my main 
business. From poultry and summer -board- 
ers I get my cash money. - winter about 
500 hens, but expect to winter more next 
year. I have three incubators, a brooder 
house 10x45 feet, and henhouses, 24x34, 
16x40, 16x60 and a house in the woods 16x 
60. The last house is used only in the 
summer. What hens go there in the spring, 
when I have to make room for the young 
stock, are sold in the fall. I keep from 
100 to 250 hens in one house-and in this 
Way save a good deal of labor in feeding 
and watering them. I never had any dis- 
ease in my poultry. All I do is to keep lice 
from them by giving the roosts a coat of 
kerosene, lard and carbolic acid three or 
four times a year. I have dirt floors except 
that under the roosts is cement. 

This is how I keep an account: I count 
my hens January 1. Then I keep track of 
what I sell or of those that are used at 
home. This is put down in a book to their 
credit. I have a feed house and all the 
feed, o: ster shells, grain, meat, meal, grit, 
charcoal, etc, that goes in this house is 
put down. Whoever gets the eggs at night 
puts them down in the book. At the end 
of each month I figure up. The eggs I ship 
to fancy lunch counters and restaurants in 
New York with which I have a contract 
at 3 cents more than the highest quota- 
tions in the New York Press and they pay 
the express and my cases are returned free 
of charge. Every month I average up the 
price for the month and those eggs that 
were used at home or for hatching are 
charged at the same price. 

This is my account for last year: Hens 
on hand January 1, 389, December 31, 548; 
total value eggs and stock sold and used, 
$776.83, 159 more hens than at the start, at 
30 cents, $47.70; 20 more roosters at 25 cents, 
$5: total, $829.53; expense for feed, $341,68; 
eggs for hatching, $56; oil, $15; total, $412.68; 
profit, $416.85. I figure that the manure will 
balance the interest on the money invested 
so that I have the profit to pay for my la- 
bor, which is easier and more independent 
than working on the railroad at $1 per day. 





Practical Duck Raising. 


ADAH A. BURRELL, MICHIGAN, 





To raise ducks as anything else and enjoy 
it, one must be in earnest, not to say en- 
thusiastic. Barly spring is the time to 
raise ducks, rather than later, as the hot 
days of summer seem to have a bad effect 
on the eggs. Choose the place for your nests 
on the ground, with fresh sod for the foun- 
dation. Cover lightly with straw and form 
the nests with the hands. Hens are much 
better sitters and mothers than ducks. My 
hens have their nests for sitting in a part 
of the house removed from the other 
fowls. The hen does not seem to evince 
any surprise that the eggs do not hatch in 
21 days. She evidently does not reckon 
her days very well, for she will sit faith- 
fully for the 28 that it takes the ducks’ 
eggs to incubate. See that the hens have 
something to eat every day, but do not 
feed heavily. Fresh water should always 
be before them, also ashes for dusting. I 
thoroughly dust the hens with insect pow- 
der when first taken off. 

The last week of incubation the eggs 
should be sprinkled several times with 
warm water. What joy when the first little 
head, with spoon bill, peeps out from under 
its mother’s wing. How wild they are 
though. They seem born with more of a 
dread of man than are chickens. For the 
first 24 hours they need notning but brood- 
ing and a little water. After that for sev- 


eral days they should have only well-baked 
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johnnycake, moistened with sweet milk or 
water and always plenty of water to drink. 
I give it to them in low, flat dishes, so they 
may have the pleasure of paddling in it. 
Of course the water must be renewed often 
to keep it clean. Ducks should never be 
fed without water, as they cannot swallow 
their food without it. They Should never 
be shut up for the night, or any length of 
time, without water. 

Always provide ducks with shade. 
lieve the hot sun is at times 
to them as the chill of which any one 
who raises ducks stands in dread. They 
must not be allowed to get wet and chilled 
until feathered. Even after that it is bet- 
ter to protect them during a severe storm. 
Continue the diet of cooked corn meal until 
four weeks .old, varying with a little moist- 
ened bread, milk curd, etc, when one can 
begin to use any food that is suitable for 
chickens. From the first let the ducklings 
have plenty of grass and green food. Give 
them also an opportunity to catch flies and 
bugs. It is wonderful the amount of bugs 
and flies they will consume. I know of no 
bird, except the goose, that is so fond of a 
good pasture. Beware how you feed them 
new corn in the fall, when first husked. 
Let them get’ used to it gradually. Like 
other fowls ducks must be provided with 
grit of some kind. 

Sa eae 

To Prevent Crowding on the roost, the 
device here illustrated, which is used by 
G. W. Veditz of El Paso county, Col, is sim- 


I be- 
as harmful 








DEVICE FOR HEN ROOST. 


ple and practical. Mr Veditz says: “I as- 
cribe the immunity from colds and roup 
I have enjoyed this winter to this contriv- 
ance. The roosts are lifted up on cleats in 
the daytime, and the dropping board, which 
is hinged to the wall, is also pinned up 
against the wall, giving the entire fioor 
space unobstructed to the fowls.”’ On the 
roost pole, b b, which is 2x2 inch stuff, are 
nailed pieces, @ a, 9 inches apart, which 
gives enough room for one fowl. Beneath 
the roost is the dropping board, ¢ c, and be- 
low this the nests, d. 











Your ani- 
mals may have Inflamed orSprain- 
ed Tendons. If prudent, you have 
already provided y with Ab- 


Are youa horseman? 


oursel: 
sorbine, and have it always ready 
at hand. Itis the great remedy for 
Soft Bunmehes, Garget, 
Wind Puf, B 
Shoe 


Lump Jaw, 
Swellen Glands, Caked Udder, 
oe rea Hoek’ eer " 


ered at the druggist’sor from us. 
Our booklet free, on care and treat 
ment of animal ailments, if you 
eaak for it. 

W. F, YOUNG, P.D.F., Springfield, Maes. 
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Dirigo Silos 


anufactured by 
Auburn, Me. 
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CUSTOM 


VEHICLES 


ADE 
SAVE JOBBERS “nocse™ PROFITS 


Manufactured at our OWN FACTORY and Geld Direct to YOU. 


640.06 BUNABOUT, - $26.19. 
.00 OPEN BUGGY, aioe: 
0.00 TOP BUGGY, - 25. 
Repairs lowest prices. Harness $3.95. 
vite for money saving Catalogue <Q 
U. & BUGGY & OABT O0O.,B 2 Cincinnati, Ohi 


W A N TE Apple Jelly or Boiled Cider 


ADDRESS “JELLY,” 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, **42z°¥e3"*ce 
They lead vow-1901 
Pineland Incubator and Brooder Co., 


Incubators @ Brooders. 
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Boxrr, Jamesburg, N. J., U.S. A. 
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INCUBATORS on TRIAL 


Catalog of The Perfected Von Culin free. 
Practically perfect. Satisfaction or no pay. Suc 
cessful result of 25 years’ COMER ME Price 87 up. 
Address THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 


Sta. A, Jamestown, N.Y. 
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FOUR REASONS WHY 


The U. S. Cream Separator 


WILL PAY FOR ITSELF EVERY YEAR. 
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First—You can get all the cream of the milk; which is not the 
case with other systems, 


Second—Separator cream sells for more than hand-skimmed 


cream, and butter from separator cream sells for m 

than from hand-skimmed. main 
Third—the skimmilk, while fresh, warm and sweet, is worth 

three or four times as much to feed to your calves and pigs. 


Fourth—Time and labor saved by not having to wash so many 
milk pans, which makes it much easier for the women of the house, 


The U. S. Separator saves in actual cash results $10.00 or more 


per cow per year, and makes dairy work a source of profit and 





satisfaction instead of unending drudgery. 
For further proof of the above statements, write for special separator 


= catalogue containing full description and letters from hundreds of users. 


VERMONT 


FARM MACHINE. COMPANY, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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An Attractive New Apple. 


At the winter meeting of the eastern New 
York horticultural society, C. R. Shons of 
Orange county, N Y, exhibited an apple of 
unusual beauty. It attracted much atten- 
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SHONS, A PROMISING NEW APPLE. 


tion and was labeled by the exhibitor, Pride 
of Orange County, but was later changed 
to Shons. It somewhat resembles the Green- 
ing. It is a very striking apple, shading 
from a créamy yellow into a rich crimson, 
comparing in brilliancy very favorably with 
Lady or a highly colored Maiden’s’ Blush. 
The texture of the skin is firm, thus taking 
a high polish. In flavor Shons is much 
superior to Ben Davis and very much more 
attractive. It is somewhat acid and will 
make a fairly good dessert apple. 

The blending of colors is so delicate, on 
first appearance, the fruit gives one the 
impression of an artificial wax model. It is 
a good keeper, holding out well in cold stor- 
age until April or May. The tree is an 
upright grower and a good bearer, a 25- 
year-old tree producing an average of three 
barrels each season. It should prove a val- 
uable winter market apple, owing to its 
unusual brilliancy and attractiveness. The 
illustration gives a general idea of the form 
of the apple. The specimen from which 
this picture was made was kept on a shelf 
in the house for nearly two months after 
it was taken from cold storage. Although 
somewhat shriveled, it was still firm and 
without signs of decay at the time the 
picture was taken. 


Strawberries in Egypt. 


J. T. GALBRAITH, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


In 1858, N. C. Meeker began growing 
strawberries for market on a little farm 
between Anna and Dongola. This was the 
beginning of small fruit growing in Egypt. 
Since that time, and with the coming of 
four parallel lines of railroad entering the 
great markets of St Louis and Chicago, 
southern Illinois has set extensive fields of 
strawberries and other small fruits. 
Among the more noted of these shipping 
points have been Centralia, Tamaroa, Car- 
bondale, Makanda, Cobden, Anna and Villa 
Ridge. 

Beginning with Villa Ridge in the ex- 
treme southern county of the state, in which 
the view herewith presented was taken, 
there were shipped from that point during 
the two weeks’ season of 1901, 52,164 24- 
quart cases of strawberries. These, by the 
aid of a very excellently managed local 
shipping association, were sold for an av- 
erage of about $1.50 per case, bringing the 
growers about that village not less than 
$78,246. During the same season the Anna 
association shipped 50 refrigerator cars of 
strawberries, averaging 555 cases of 24 
quarts each. 

The previous year, 1900, was a good year 
for Pulaski county strawberry growers. 
The manager of the shipping association re- 
ported the shipment from Villa Ridge of 120 
refrigerator cars, while an equivalent of 15 
cars were shipped by express, making a to- 
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tal of 135 cars of straight strawberries. 
This is equal to 75,000 cases of 24 quarts 
each, or 1,800,000 quarts. This makes a to- 
tal of $112,500 to the credit of Villa Ridge 
strawberry growers for 1900. There were 
many acres of raspberries, which netted $150 
an acre, and the same was true of aspara- 
gus. The staple fruit and vegetable crops 
there, for money, are strawberries, toma- 
toes, melons and cucumbers. 


Moderate vs Severe Thinning of Peaches. 


ALVA T. JORDAN, NEW JERSEY EXPER STA. 


No work in connection with fruit growing 
pays better than that of thinning the fruit 
early in the season. The great majority of 
fruit growers are slow.to give the matter 
a fair trial. The end certainly justifies the 
labor required. For personal information I 
conducted an experiment in 1900 in moder- 
ate and severe thinning of peaches. The 
results obtained were so striking the exper- 
iment was repeated in 1901, with the same 
general outcome. Two trees set in spring of 
1897, uniform in growth, were selected. They 
had received the same culture, etc. The 
final results showed that these trees had 
practically the same total set of fruit, in 
one case 862, and 852 peaches in the other. 


handling, hence more cheaply, in the early 
stages of growth than later as matured 
fruit. The work is usually done just after 
the June drop occurs. All diseased or in- 
sect-infested fruits can then be removed. 

In the matured product the cost of hand- 
ling, etc, is all in favor of severe thinning. 
The additional product per tree of 1.09 bas- 
kets on No 2 means that much more fruit 
to handle. If shipping, a 38% increase in 
freight. bill over and above the product of 
tree No 1. An average size per peach of 
4.48 ounces, against 2.81 ounces is very strik- 
ing. The larger fruit from tree No 1 sold 
readily and quickly, followed by a call for 
more, while the smaller peaches from No 2 
went begging and buyers were scarce. The 
value per tree gains a balance in favor of 
severe thinning of $1.07, or $171.20 per acre 
of 160 trees, which alone is a very substan- 
tial argument in favor. of severe thinning of 
the peach. 


—— 


New Life in Peppermint Industry. 


Two features are prominent in pepper- 
mint farming, a comparatively small but 
important industry in a few counties. One, 
the general tendency to an enlarged area, 
brought about by the higher price of mint 








SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STRAWBERRY PATCH AT PICKING TIME 


This scene is on the farm of G. W. Endicott of Pulaski county, and issa common 
one in the southern part of the state during the strawberry season. 


From one tree 69.5% of the total fruit set 
was removed and from the other 31.9% was 
taken off, thus leaving to mature 263 and 
580 peaches respeetively on the trees. The 
foliowing table gives the results: 


MODERATE VS SEVERE THINNING. 
Tree Nol Tree No2 
Per removed in 
NE ooo x- cacanssce eaneee 31.9 
Baskets of fruit picked .. 2.83 3.92 
Average weight per peach 4.48 ozs 2.81 ozs 
Price offered by leading 
grocers $0.45 
Value per tree 
Gain in favor severe 
thinning $1. —_ 
Consider first the effect upon the trees and 
soil. Exact figures are hardly necessary to 
show that the work required of tree No 1 
fis less exhaustive of its energies and vital- 
ity than that required of tree No 2. How- 
ever, if proof is wanting, it is found in the 
fact that the former matured 46.6% more 
fruit buds for the succeeding season than 
the latter. Exhaustion of soil fertility is 
also in favor of tree No 1. Economy of la- 
bor, etc, must be considered, as the fruit 
must all be picked sooner or later. It can 
be done more easily and with les® care in 


cent 


until this commodity reached a level of 70 
to 80 cents per pound in the country, with 
consequent neglect of the crop and reduced 
production, peppermint oil has advanced 
sharply, and is this spring quotable around 
$1.70 to $1.80, fancy even more. The second 
notable feature is the taking up of mint 
growing in Wayne county, N Y, at a time 
when it was practically considered a dead 
issue. 

Up to last year the low price of oil, and 
sharp western competition, had driven New 
York farmers out of the business, many of 
them going into sugar beet growing. The 
latter continues a great favorite, but ad- 
vices to this journal show sharp 
increase in mint acreage compared with last 
year; some correspondents report this dou- 
ble, others 50 to 75% more. In Michigan 
some tendency toward increase, but not 
uniform. The plants wintered poorly in St 
Joseph county, with the prospect of an area 
for harvest actually less than a year ago. 
There was less winterkilling in Van Buren 
county, and acreage probably slightly larg- 
er, although output of oil may not show 
appreciable increase. If prices continue: 
oil. After sagging steadily for séveral vears 








high, no doubt many farmers will go into 
mint growing on a larger scale. 

There is only one distillery in. Elkhart 
county, Ind, and that for a small area. In 
St Joseph-.county, Ind, there is a probable 
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PERFECT FLOWER OF GERMAN IRI6, 


increase of 20 to 30%, plants having win- 
tered fairly well. A considerable quantity 
of oil remains in first hands in Wayne coun- 
ty, N Y, present price around $1.80 to $1.85 
per pound, occasionally more. Western 
stocks are practically out of first hands, 
with the price in Michigan and Indiana $1.50 
to $1.70, according to quality, some held 
for $2. 





The German Iris. 
L. GREENLEE, NORTH CAROLINA, 





The German iris -has individuality and 
classical shape, and while sufficiently vigor- 
ous is. not so robust and pushing as to be- 
come hopelessly common, flaunting in color 
and.vulgar in size—charges which indis- 
criminating people sometimes prefer against 
the Japanese irises. The German _ species 
will not thrive like the Japanese in low, 
wet places where water stands in winter. 
They cannot endure such heavy mulches 
of fertilizer and must not be planted so 
deeply. Set the rhizomes just level with 
the surface, for if planted deeper they de- 
cay. They do not form many fibrous roots, 
so transplanting in cold climates must be 
done in spring vor in August. 

The German iris grows very fast and is 
very free flowering, beginning to bloom 
about the time tulips fade, and usually last- 
ing through June. The flower stems vary 
considerably in hight, some being quite 


short, thus bearing their flowers close to- 
gether. Some are tall and others interme- 
diate. This feature can be adapted in 


planting a bed or border of the different 
sorts. Set the tall sorts at the back, grad- 
ing the varieties down to the dwarfs in 
front, thus securing a sloping bank of 
bloom. All sorts of iris love to grow by 
the waterside. The beds will grow crowded 
in time and unless thinned and enriched 
occasionally the flowers will grow paler in 
eolor and smaller in size. The flowers of 
the German iris, such as illustrated, have a 
great variety of colors. 





Grape Growers in the Chautauqua dis- 
trict are not discouraged. It is estimated 
that about one-half million roots are be- 
ing set this spring. 
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Have You Rheumatism ? ‘Do You Have 
Bladder or Uric Acid Trouble ? 





To Prove what SWAMP-ROOT, the Great Kidney and Bladder 


Remedy, will do for YOU, 


all our Readers May Have 


a-Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Pain or dull ache in the back is unmis- 
takable evidence of kidney trouble. It is 
Nature’s timely warning to show you that 
the track of health is not clear. 

If these danger signals are unheeded, 
more serious results are sure to follow; 
Bright’s disease, which is the worst form 
of kidney trouble, may steal upon you. 

The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
the world-famous kidney and bladder rem- 
edy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon re- 
alized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing cases. 
A trial will convince anyone—and you may 
have a sample bottle free, by mail. 

Backache and Urinary Trouble. 

Among the many famous investigated cures of Swamp- 
Root the one we publish to-day for the benefit of our 
readers, speaks in the highest terms of the wonderful 
curative properties of this great kidney remedy. 


DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN :—When I wrote you last March for a 
sample bottle of Swamp-Root, my wife was a _ great 
sufferer from backache, rheumatism and urinary trouble. 
After trying the sample bottle, she bought a large bottle 


here at the drug store. That did her so much good she 
bought more, The effect of Swamp-Root was wonderful 
and almost immediate, She has felt no return of the 
old trouble since. 
Oct., 1901. F. THOMAS, 
497 Best St., Buffalo, N, Y. 
Lame back is only one symptom of kid- 
ney trouble—one of many. Other symp- 
toms showing that you need Swamp-Root 
are, obliged to pass water often during the 
day and to get up many times at night, in- 
ability to hold your urine, smarting or ir- 
ritation tn passing, brick-dust or sediment 
in the urine, catarrh of the bladder, uric 
acid, constant headache, dizziness, sleep- 





lessness, nervousness, irregular  heart- 
beating, rheumatism, bloating, irritability, 
wornout feeling, lack of ambition, loss of 
flesh, sallow complexion. 

If your water when allowed to remain un- 
disturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling, 
or_has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder need im- 
mediate attention. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford natu- 
ral help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known to medical science. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery of 
Dr. Kilmer, the eminent kidney and bladder 
specialist. Hospitals use it with wonder- 
ful success in both slight and severe cases. 
Doctors recommend it to their patients and 
use it in their own families, because they 
recognize in Swamp-Root the greatest and 
most successful remedy. 

If you have the slightest symptom of 
kidney or bladder trouble, or if there is a 
trace of it in your family history, send at 
once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y., who will gladly send you free by mail, 
immediately, without cost to you, a sam- 
ple bottle of Swamp-Root and a book of 
wonderful Swamp-Root testimonials. Be 
sure to say that you read this generous 
offer in the “American Agriculturist.”’ 

If you are already convinced that Swamp- 
Root is what you need, you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size 
bottles at drug stores. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, Swamp- 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the 
address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every. bot- 
tle. 
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Remodeling Plum Orchards. 


[From Page 695.] 

the ends of the limbs should be thoroughly 
coated with white lead paint. Usually 
such orchards are profitable, and two or 
three years can be saved in fruiting. For 
instance, a new head can be grown on @ 
four or five-year-old tree in two or three 
years. In remodeling an orchard the fol- 
lowing points should be considered: (1) Cut 
back while the trees are thoroughly dor- 
mant, leaving a single branch as a feeder; 
(2) thorough cultivation and possibly a 
light application of a good fertilizer to push 
new growth; (3) budding late in August or 
early September when the wood is in prime 
condition; (4) cutting out new growth back 
to the buds in March following; (5) thor- 
ough culture and some fertilizer if neces- 
sary, and (6) thinning out of the new 
growth for a well-balanced head. 

Inv.azrecent letter Mr Hale writes us as 
follows: “The branches of Hale plums 
which were not cut away, and the trees we 
did not cut back last year fruited so enor- 
mously and the fruit was so large and fine 
that I am sorry we ever rebudded them at 
all.” 


— \ 
Heavy Onion Acreage Assured. 


Advices to American Agriculturist from 
practically every section where onions are 
grown for market show an increased area. 
This is a natural result of the very high 
prices which ruled all winter. Our corre- 
spondents very generally report the gain 10 
to 15%, and in some cases as high as 40 to 
50%. At this early stage, however, material 
enlargement of the commercial crop is far 
from assured. In the old-established onion 
belt, where the difficulties of profitably 
growing this crop are well understood, 
farmers are conservative. The increased 
area is more marked in newer sections 
where cultural vicissitudes will cut. into the 
ultimate output. This granted, good 
weather conditions and comparative free- 
dom from atacks of insects or blight will 
mean a liberal crop next fall. 

Good profit the last season has stimulated 
onion growing in the middle and eastern 
states, but the gain is nat uniform, many 
towns showing a disposition to hold the 
area within reasonable limits. Sec Ebeling 
of the New York onion growers’ association 
writes this journal from Syracuse that 
the acreage probably shows increase of 10 
to 20% over last year, seeding somewhat re- 
tarded and heavy winds causing some but 
not serious damage. 

In Orange county, 
by recent travel in that section, and 
by later mail advices, the acreage is evi- 
dently a full one, but no excitement caused 
by high prices; in some towns farmers are 
growing more celery. Crop has made a 
good start in Madison county, perhaps 10 
to 15% increased acreage. The gain is even 
greater in Wayne, a subscriber at William- 
son writing us every available piece of 
ground has been put in onions, and sowing 
practically finished at the opening of May, 
weather generally favorable, hard winds 
causing little damage. In northwestern 
Pennsylvania prospect for some increased 
acreage; near Philadelphia, not much change. 
The tendency of onion growers in New 
England is far from uniform. On Long 
Island sound, such advices as have reached 
us show no material change; in Hartford 
county, Ct, a considerable increase. Fur- 
ther north in the Connecticut valley, the 
area is somewhat larger, particularly in 
Franklin county. 

Long a heavy preducer, Ohio this year 
promises a fairly full but not especially 
large .onion acreage. High prices encour- 
aged many growers to put in a liberal area, 
but severe wind storms early in May caused 
some damage. There is also the difficulty 
in securing farm help, as wages are high 
in towns and cities, and this tends to re- 
strict the onion acreage. As a whole, our 
earlier advices point to an area somewhat 


N Y, as shown 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


larger than last season. Around Welling- 
ton no material increase, this also true of 
Trumbull and Wayne counties, Considera- 
ble gain in onions seeded in Hardin county, 
but subsequent damage through wind 
storms. This held good in Lake, but the 
damage by storm evidently less than ear- 
Ner feared. 


—— 


Uncertain Hay Promise. 


The season has not been wholly favorable 
for grass crops throughout the district be- 
tween the Allegheny and Rocky mountains, 
but fair growth in New York and New Eng- 
land. A cold, dry spring following a dry 
fall and winter has served to retard growth 
and the result is a hay promise below nor- 
mal, unless conditions speedily improve. 
The long and severe drouth of last sum- 
mer, which had but scant relief during the 
fall, left grass roots low in vitality through- 
out large areas in the west. Fortunately 
the winter was not especially severe, so 
that there was little if any more than usual 
winterkilling of the sod. Furthermore, a 
little change for the better is discernible in 
the upper Mississippi basin and lake region, 
while the Ohio valley and middle Atlantic 
states show indifferent condition. 

It is a general complaint that meadows 
are slow, small and thin, and as there is 
a marked deficiency from normal rainfall in 
nearly all portions of the great central val- 
leys, there is lack of subsurface moisture 
and more than usual danger of damage 
from drouth should May and June prove 
moderately dry. Lack of feed has induced 
or forced the owners of live stock to turn 
their animals out earlier than usual, so 
that in addition to starting late, the pas- 
tures have been grazed too early, a fact 
likely to affect the carrying capacity of 
pastures throughout the whole season. On 
the Pacific coast, opposite conditions have 
prevailed, Moisture has been abundant, 
season favorable, and all grass growth is 
reported above the normal. 

The generally unsatisfactory cendition of 
the grass crops may be seen from the state 
conditional averages reported below: 

EARLY MAY CONDITION OF GRASS CROP. 
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Successful Muskmelon Culture. 
Cc. WECKESSER, WAYNE COUNTY, 0. 


Since the muskmelon blight has become 
so troublesome in this locality, it is a diffi- 
cult matter to grow a profitable crop from 
seed planted in the open ground. My 
method is to grow the crop early enough 
to get it all marketed before this disease 
makes its appearance, and by so doing 
avoid loss and disappointment, and obtain 
a good price for the entire crop. The 
blight never makes its appearance here un- 
til the last of August or early September. 
I can get the crop about all off by that 
time, when those grown from seed in the 
open are just promising the best pickings. 
It takes a little extra work to handle them 
as I do, but I have always felt amply re- 
paid for this extra labor. 

In transplanting, I take the boxes up by 
running a fiat shovel under them and 
placing them on a platform on a wheel- 
barrow, first soaking them thoroughly. I 
take them to the land prepared, and strip 
the boxes down over a piece of scantling 
that just fits the inside of. the box, thus 
leaving the plants with a-ball of dirt stand- 
ing on the end of the scantling. These 
are carefully set in holes freshly prepared, 
one man doing this while another with the 
hoe prepares the hills and draws the dirt 
back around ‘the plants, pressing it. firmly. 
In this way the plants grow right along, 


without the slightest check, if set out when 
settled warm weather has*come.* They will 
be so far along and so tough that by -the 
time the striped beetles find them they 
do -the plants little harm. 

The. Netted Gem or Rocky Ford is one 
of: the easiest to-grow in this way. The 
<merald Gem is one of the most satisfac- 
tory melons to handle because of its very 
fine quality, and it is early, but when grown 
in this way, it is necessary to keep up a 
vigorous growth from start to finish as it 
is more easily stunted in transplanting. 
In that case it will not bear much of a crop. 
The Osage and the Tip Top are fine melons 
to grow in this manner, but it is also neces- 
sary to push them along with a vigorous 
growth, in order to get them to riven up 
fully before the blight comes. 

Soil with plenty of decaying matter, old 
rotten sod, is best and I aim to plow this 
in the fall and give it a good coat ef well- 
rotted manure, in the fall or winter. In 
the spring go over this as early as the 
ground works well, with a pulverizer or disk 
harrow, and thoroughly work the manure 
into the ground. When nearly ready to 
plant plow the ground again, pretty shal- 
low, fit it and mark in squares 3x4 feet 
for Emerald Gem, 4x4 feet for Netted Gem, 
and 4x5 or 4x6 feet for other strong growing 
kinds. After cultivating several times the 
vines are drawn into full rows the short 
distance, thus leaving the space between 
the rows for gathering. Aside from the 
general manuring I generally apply in the 
hills a liberal quantity of well-rotted com- 
post or a fertilizer strong in nitrogen, so 
as to keep’the vines growing vigorously. 


—— 


Early Work in Cranberry Bogs. 


at this 
vague and no 


cranberry sections 


necessarily 


Advices from 
early date are 
forecast of the situation can be made. 
Enough reports have come to American 
Agriculturist, following our inquiry, to 
show some damage through winterkilling, 
particularly in the west. In New Jersey 
and New England, where growers are more 
given to flooding bogs in the fall, the water 
is now being drawn off the middle of May, 
and prospects fair. 

In New Jersey, water generally with- 
drawn from bogs about May 10, and such 
reports as have been received say vines 
looking well, while those not. flooded were 
considerably~ winterkilled, as is nearly al- 
Ways the case. On Cape Cod, water being 
generally drawn off bogs this week, and 
too early to know conditions, although so 
far as discernible, vines came through the 
winter in generally good shape. A consid- 
erable number of new bogs have come into 
bearing in Burlington and other Jersey 
counties this season, but comparatively few 
on Cape Cod. Stocks of old cranberries are 
practically all out of first hands. 


Uneven Frost Damage to Fruit—Much 
anxiety exists in western and central New 
York, extending southward into Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio and across the line into On- 
tario, over the question of damage to or- 
chards. The low temperatures of the sec- 
ond week in May undoubtedly caused con- 
siderable but orchards which 
appeared badly damaged will come out bet- 
ter than expected. From Orleans county 
reports are variable, the loss being espe- 
cially severe in peaches; this fruit was bad- 
ly damaged in Niagara, but the full effects 
cannot be known at once. Owing to later 
blooming, apples more generally escaped. 
The frosts caught many peach and pear 
orchards in Monroe county. A prominent 
orchardist, with headquarters at Rochester, 
writes practically no damage to apples ex- 
cept a few early varieties. Damage reports 
come forward from New England, but fair 
to good promise still. In Connecticut, 
many peach buds blasted, but orchards 
show good promise. Earlier. reports of 
frost damage in Michigan and other west- 
ern fruit states now appear to have been 
exaggerated. 


loss, some 








To Make Swarms Stay Hived. 


F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





Many swarms abscond after. being hived 
a few hours. This is because their new 
home is not comfortable, and it is probably 
too hot. A swarm of bees needs plenty of 
air. After a few days when there are eggs 
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HIVE AND FIXTURES FOR A SWARM. 








and brood in the new hive they will rarely 
desert it. When hiving a swarm we raise 
the front end of the hive with corner 
blocks, d, made of inch stuff 2% inches wide 
and 5 inches long, sawed diagonally from 
one corner to another. These blocks are 
also used for contracting the entrance when 
needed. We then slip the small end of the 
extension board, b, under the bottom board 
of the hive, and the two little pieces of iron 
hold it firmly in place. This makes a plat- 
form on which to dump the cluster of bees, 
when they will quickly run into the hive in- 
stead of running all over the ground. Next 
put the shade board, ec, on top of the hive, 
and the bees are about as comfortable as 
they can be made, and are almost always 
sure to stay and make it their new home. 
If the evening proves to be a little cool, re- 
move the corner blocks after sundown, but 
leave the shade board on for a few days at 
least. 

May is the universal swarming month for 
bees. Almost any colony will cast a swarm 
in a good season, unless managed on the 
non-swarming system. We should have all 
things ready for the happy time.- Old hives 
must be cleaned out and-emore new -ones 
made if necessary. The old swarm catcher 
should be overhauled and kept ein a con- 
venient place, and honey boxes should be 
in readiness for the first flow. The honey 
harvest is short, so don’t let the bees hang 
around idly While the nectar is evaporating 
in the atmosphere. 

Before the bees@swarm out of the hive, 
they fill themselves: with honey and have 
enough to last them at least three days. 
Swarms usually weigh from six to ten 
pounds. It is estimated that there are 
about 5000 bees to a pound. The queen lays 
as many as 2000 eggs a day, or about twice 
her own weight. 

Adjacent to my apiary are several large 
maple trees about 60 feet high. Swarms fre- 
quently go to the very top and cluster, en- 
tirely out of reach. They remain two hours 
or more, and then depart. With the queen 
traps, however, it is a delight to hive 
swarms. 

When the swarm issues, the queen cages 
herself and cannot leave with the bees, the 
swarm will cluster on some tree, when the 
apiarist can replace the hive with an empty 
one and place the trap with the queen on 
the new hive on the old stand. The bees 
will remain from ten to 20 minutes, when 
they will return and enter the new hive. 
The nail can then be withdrawn, releas- 
ing the queen, and she will run in with the 
swarm and the hiving is done. No swarm 
catcher needed, no sawing off limbs,. and 
no trees to climb, no. need of losing any 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. 


They enrich the earth. 


APIARY 


swarms, and no queens to clip, and get lost 
by entering the wrong hive. I would rec- 
ommend that every beekeeper-use them 
EE ea et 

Cross Fertilization of Pears—My Clapp’s 
Favorite pears fall mostly before they are 
1 inch in diameter. I have failed to find 
any codling moth larvae or other insects 
at work upon them, nor have I noticed any 
scab or other fungous troubles to which 
lack of fertilization might be attributed. 
In my experience of several seasons, ship- 
ping to the British markets, I have found 
that the Bartlett ships poorer and brings 
lower prices on account of the bad keeping 
qualities. They also arrive when these 
markets are full of French Bartletts or 
Williams, as they are called there. We 
been looking for something, good ripening 
later with better carrying and _ keeping 
qualities. We want to reach an empty 
market and I know of no better pear for 
this purpose than the Beurre Bose. From 
what I have seen of its habits of growth 
aid bearing on grafted trees, I am inclined 
to use it on Clapp, but will also use some 
Bartletts.—[Joseph Tweedle, Ontario. 





An Up-to-Date Hive should contain 
movable frames so that the bees may be 
easily inspected and manipulated in any 
way desired. It should contain an air space 
all around the sides and over the top as 
a protection from the beat of summer and 
the cold of winter. It should be made in 
a first-class manner of seasoned material, 
with corners perfectly true and tight. The 
hive and supers should be as simple as 
possible for ease and quickness in hand- 
ling. There are several makes and styles 
of hives and the choice between them is 
largely a matter of personal taste. Few 
beekeepers have the necessary tools’ to 
make hives and it is generally more satis- 
factory, and quite as cheap, to buy them 
in the flat from manufacturers who get 
them out in large quantities by machinery 





with all pieces cut true and uniform. They 
are easily and quickly put together. 
Pure Honey—The N Y legislature 


recently enacted a law which prohibits the 
manufacture and sale of bogus or adulter- 
ated honey as pure honey, and fixes a pen- 
alty cf from $50 to 100 for the first offense 
and not less than 100 for each subsequent 
one. This ought to effectually prohibit the 
mixing of honey and selling it as the pure 
article. Other states ought to fall into line 
and pass similar laws. 





When to Transfer Bees—If you have any 
bees you wish to transfer from box hives 


to movable frame hives, it should be done 
during the period of fruit bloom. At this 
time the bees are almost sure of a living 


and it will give them a whole season to be- 
come established in their new hives, besides 
making some surplus honey. Bees kept in 
box hives are unprofitable.—[F. G. H. 





Sheep in an Apiary are used by some 
beekeepers to pasture the grass. They 
should be removed during swarming, and 
there is always more or less danger of 
their being stung, but they will keep the 


grass down in very nice shape. 





Naming the Farm—We have nothing to 
characterize our farm and would like a list 
of names from others from which we can 
select one.—[S, B. A., New Jersey. 
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From the number of co-operative associ- 
ations being organized in various parts of 
the country, it looks as though farmers are 
beginning to realize as never before that 
they must pull together to secure fair play 
in their dealings with others who handle 
their products. Our book, How to Co- 
operate, will be of special value and inter- 
est to those who contemplate organization. 

——EEE— 

Next to none of the small 
sent to this country from China, to test 
their efficiency as destroyers of the San 
Jose scale, survived the winter. While 
natural enemies are often a great benefit 
in keeping certain destructive insects in 
check, fruit growers should not place too 
much confidence in the outcome of this 
trial importation. Conditions at present 
are decidedly against the rapid develop- 
ment and dissemination of this insect,,even 
should it adapt itself to its varied sur- 
roundings. 


lady beetles 


SO — 


Now that the growing season is well ad- 


tanced, farmers are watching their crops 
with much interest. In all probability there 
will be the usual outbreak of insect pests 
and fungous diseases. These are factors 
that must be contended with every season 
and farmers should be prepared to meet 
them. Recently a prominent miller in In- 
diana informed us that he was obliszed to 
shut down his mill owing to the invasion of 
an insect that literally choked up the spouts 
and elevators. The remedy in this case was 
a very simple one, yet the flour moth took 


EDITORIAL 


possession béfore the owner was aware of 
its destructive nature. The Same may be 
said of many field crops. Farmers are 
posting themselves each year relative to 
preventive wand remedial measures. Very 
often the invasions 6f insects can be pre- 
vented by careful observation. Keep your 
experiment station posted as to your needs 
along this line. 
RR 

in study are becoming 
are being offered by 
many schools and colleges. They are 
designed particularly for study of the 
sciences, especially those which have to do 
with outdoor and growing life. The farmer 
boys and girls do not feel so much need 
of this line of instruction, for they are 
brought up among the growing things, but 
the idea can be extended to them of 
observing closely those things which they 
see. The farm school, in other words 12 
small school located on. the farm, will be 
the logical outgrowth of the summer 
course. It will be on the plan of a vaca- 
tion from the usual routine of labor, and 
designed particularly for city dwellers who 
have a liking for nature study. Intelligent 
farmers, who have some knowledge of the 
natural sciences, will not be slow to grasp 
this idea and develop it in connection with 
the regular scheme of taking summer 
boarders. 


Summer courses 
very popular and 


Ee 


Generally good prices for farm products 
temporarily force to the background the 
problem of marketing, high cost of trans- 
portation, poor express service, excessive 
commission tolls, ete. But the necessity 
of reforms is not less urgent for the per- 
manent good of agriculture whatever may 
be present seeming lack in this direction. 
If the crops of 1902 are large, something 
easily possible, accompanied -by falling 
markets, prominence will again be given to 
the unduly heavy proportion of the cost 
of marketing, in the one item of trans- 
portation. The article in American Agricul- 
turist May 10 on this subject by Statisti- 
cian Crowell, with concluding portion this 
week, bears directly on some of the re- 
forms needed, and well worth the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful farmer, the grange, 
and organized effort in like directions. Mr 
Crowell places emphasis upon the inability 
to right wrongs single-handed, but believes 
organization may be highly effective. 

ee a 

The new sugar cane crop in the south is 
coming up finely and the stand is excellent. 
While the season has been a trifle too cold, 
it has not interfered with the development 
of the seed. From present appearances in 
Louisiana, there promises to be a heavy 
tonnage next fall if conditions continue 
favorable. For three seasons past sugar 
growers in the south have experienced a 
series of disappointments, and a large crop 
is needed to enable planters who have suf- 
fered reverses to put their plantations on a 
paying basis. 

es 

fhe wonderful resources of Cuba, and the 
enormous wealth in the soil, everywhere 
conceded, are graphically portrayed in a 
contribution from one of our correspond- 
ents living there, as printed on another 
page. His glowing description of the re- 
sources of the island, while possibly not 
true of all portions, affords concise testi- 
mony pointing to the very sharp competi- 
tion for our American farmers in case su- 
gar, tobacco and fruits are admitted duty 
free, or at a low tariff. 

There is one feature in the changing 
methods of cattle production which the 
eastern farmer must not overlook. Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist would place emphasis on 
the fact that the western ranchman realizes 
the value of pure-bred sires and has rapidly 
improved his herds. This must not be neg- 
lected in the older states if the new order 
of things is to prevail for any length of 
time. The scrub steer pays no better in 
New York or New England than he does on 


the western plains. It is not as easy for 
the small farmer to secure the use of a good 
sire as the western ranchman, as it may 
not pay him to buy a high-priced animal 
for his own use. However, it has come 
about that in many sections a number of 
farmers have united into a breeding asso- 
ciation and bought a good bull for com- 
mon use. These associations are similar to 
those organized by farmers who want to get 
the use of a good stallion. A number of 
these are reported in Pennsylvania, New 
York and Tennessee. 
—E— 

Our cash prize offer of $25 for best de- 
scriptive articles on use of gasoline engine 
on farm is eliciting widespread interest and 
attention. The details were printed in full 
in American Agriculturist of last week and 
also May 10. The money will be divided 
among the three who send us the best con- 
tributions, first award $12, second $8, third 
$5. The statements of experience should 
be forwarded to this office not later than 
June 30. This affords ample time, yet 
promptitude should be observed in sending 
in the article. 

a 

The editor wishes it understood that he 
considers it a personal compliment to him- 
self, as well as to the advertiser, if when an- 
swering advertisements found in this paper 
you mention that you saw this advertise- 
ment here. Almost every want of the 
farmer and his family can now be filled 
through the big army of advertisers found 
in each issue in this paper, and safely, too. 
See our guarantee in first column. Always 
mention this paper when writing advertis- 
ers. 





Orange Rust of Cane Fruits. 


F. C. STEWART. 


One of the most destructive diseases af- 
fecting raspberries and blackberries is the 
orange rust, which makes its appearance 
with the unfolding of the leaves in the 
spring. The under surface of the leaves be- 
comes thickly covered with pustules of or- 
ange colored powder. During June the af- 
fected leaves fall and are replaced by new 
ones, which do not show the disease. Nev- 
ertheless, a plant once affected will be at- 
tacked every season thereafter until it is 
finally killed. 

The only practical remedy known for ru:* 
is to‘dig out and burn the plants as soon 
as they show signs of the disease. In this 
way it is not difficult to keep a plantation 
free from rust, provitied the work is done 
thoroughly and promptly. ‘Rusted plants 
may be recognized by the yellowish tinge of 
the new leaves several days before it is pos- 
sible for -them to spread the disease. If 
they are removed during this period all is 
well; but if allowed to stand until the pus- 
tules of yellow powder have broken and the 
contents become scattered about, there is 
likely to be more trouble the following sea- 
son. The keynote to success in the treat- 
ment of orange rust is thoroughness and 
promptness. 

ee 

Invasion of Insects in Grape Belt— 
Grape growers in Chautauqua county, N Y, 
are much agitated about the appearance of 
insect pests again this year. At Westfield, 
leaf-hoppers are anticipated, while at 
Ripley the root-worm is expected. About 
100 acres at Ripley are said to be infested, 
with indications of its presence at Portland 
and Brocton. It is a serious question and 
some growers are said to be pulling up 
their vines. The college of agriculture at 
Cornell university has taken hold of the 
problem. Prof M. V. Slingerland will con- 
duct a series of experiments with arsenate 
of lead, etc. Leaf-hoppers did much dam- 
age at Westfield last year and they have 
wintered by the millions in and around the 
vineyards, thus indicating another serious 
infestation this year. A very little definite 
information is known about its life history, 
number of broods, etc. It will be studied 
this season. 











Planting Sweet Corn for Canning. 





The ground should be well plowed 7 to 
10 inches deep, a liberal quantity of barn 
yard manure spread on, then harrowed till 
the manure is thoroughly mixed with the 
top soil, and both are well pulverized. 
If possible the hills should be in checks, 


to allow the cultivator to run both ways. 

The planting should not be done till the 
weather is warm, and the ground in good 
condition. The distance of the rows may 
be from 3 to 4 feet apart, according as the 


seed is of a small or a large variety; the 


hills vary according to the number of 
plants in a hill. Some sort of a weeder 
should be used before the weeds get fairly 
out of the ground. As soon as the corn is 
large enough, and before the weeds are 
too large, the cultivator should be started, 


and used often enough and late enough to 
prevent them from robbing the corn of the 
fertilizer and moisture and to prevent their 
going to seed. If these directions in the 
preparation and cultivation are followed, 
but little, if any, hand ‘hoeing will be re- 


quired. 
The best way to use the fodder is to 
cut it into the silo and feed it out to stock. 


The sooner it is cut after the corn is taken 
off the better. It makes a good feed for 
cattle, sheep, horses that are not working 
hard, hogs and even fowls will make use of 
an occasional feed of it in winter. 

As to the variety of seed, here the 
interest of the grower and the packer clash. 
The former desires a large seed that he 
may get more corn, and also fodder and 
the latter insists that a small seed be used 
to meet the demands of the trade. But 
the packer has the “right of way,” as_ he 
ean make it a condition of the contract 
that the seed therein named be used and 
that it be furnished by him. 

It is difficult to estimate a good acreage 
yield for the variations and the causes of 
them are so great and so numerous. Even 
after the crop has been delivered at the 
cannery, much of it may be and some- 
times is wasted. I am of the opinion that 
2500 pounds corn to the acre is a fair aver- 
age yield. The value of the fodder is to a 
great extent an unknown quantity, owing 
to the great variation in the price of hay, 
grain and all kinds of stock feeds. I think 
12 tons green fodder per acre is about an 
average and is equivalent to four tons good 
hay. 
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Agricultural Possibilities of Cuba. 


E. M. MOLLER, PUERTO PRINCIPE, 





On the north coast of the province of 
Puerto Principe, bordering on the Sabinal 
bay, American colonists have founded and 
are building the city of Columbia. To the 
east and west the Maximo valley, covered 
with dense virgin forests and jungles, 
stretches itself along the coast 280 miles. 
To the south likewise are the forests which 
may be traveled for days without encoun- 
tering a human habitation. There are no 
roads, and one travels on horseback over 
the winding trails with a native guide. 
Occasionally we encounter what was before 
the war a Cuban planter’s home, now 
burned and in ruins with brush growing 
up among the abundance of delicious fruits, 
which despite neglect, thrive on this won- 
derful fertile land. 

The Cuban oranges, so wonderfully sweet, 
juicy and of thin rind, are not budded but 
are raised from the seed without care and 
cultivation. They surpass the orange of 
any other country. The mangoes, the most 
delicious of tropical fruits, are so abundant 
that horses and cattle feed on them. Trees 
of the citrus family, particularly lemons 
and limes, are scattered throughout’ the 
woods in great abundance. 

Cuban planters generally have not less 
than 3000 to 4000 acres, often much more. 
Of this large area only a few acres are 
under cultivation, sometimes not more than 
one-half acre. 

Americans have formed into companies 
and are buying up large tracts and having 
them surveyed into plantations of five to 
40 acres, which are offered for sale to col- 
onists, who are coming here in large 
numbers. The land is sold very cheap. It 
is but two years since we started in a solid 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


wood and jungle, and to-day we have a city 
with broad streets and two and three story 
wooden siructures for business and resi- 
dential purposes. 

IMMENSE PROFITS IN GROWING SUGAR CANE. 

Chief among Cuban products is sugar. 
Especially favorable to its production are 
the rich, moist bottom lancs Sixty tons 
cane is the product of one acre, which gives 
from 9 to 12% crude sugar. At 3% 120,000 
pounds would produce 10,800 pounds crude 
sugar, which at 4 cents per pound would be 
$432 per acre. Were one-half paid to the 
factory for making the sugar, the handsome 
profit of $216 remains. 

An expensive plant, however, is not neces- 
sary to make crude sugar. It crystalizes 
readily by boiling. A cheap mill and 
reduction pans, such as are used by north- 
ern farmers to work sorghum, answer as 
well as anything. The sugar cane is here 
perennial and renews itself annually for 
any number of years. Once planted it is 
always planted. Practically, however, it 
is deemed better to rotate it with grass 
every ten years. Fertilizers will not be 
needed on this deep, black soil for a long 
time. 


TOBACCO RAISING HOLDS OUT INDUCEMENTS. 


Tobacco is next in importance, but for 
some reason the colonists do not take as 
much interest in this .as in most other 
branches of agriculture. An income of $300 
to $1000 an acre can be obtained per an- 
num from tobacco. Two crops are raised 
a year, and the same plant will produce 
wrappers, fillers and binders, a peculiarity 
of Cuban tobacco. 

The culture of tobacco is considerably in 
advance of sugar. The profits on soils 
adapted to its growth are phenomenal. One 
laborer can attend 15,000 plants, which are 
about the product of two acres. One acre 
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has often yielded a crop valued at $3000, 
Tobacco lands sell high; an English come 
pany paid $555 per acre for 1800 acres, 

Broom ccrn is another industry into which 
the colonists are entering with enthusiasm. 
It was unknown in Cuba before American 
invasion. Three crops can be raised per 
year and one acre will yield three to four 
tons. 

Fruit growing, however, is the great 
future aim of the colonists. Among _ the 
many kinds oranges and cocoanuts are the 
general choice for planting on a large 
scale. It takes but half the time to bring 
an orange grove into bearing that it does 
in Florida. Oranges begin to bear when 
three or four years old and _  0bring an 
increased crop each year, in fact, two crops 
a@ year are harvested. 

Fifty trees are generally planted to the 
acre. We have no crop failure as frosts 
and drouth are unknown. Vegetables of all 
kinds grow throughout the entire year 
and strawberries can be had nine months. 
The prospects of the American colonies are 
very bright. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 








Amity, Erie Co, May 21—There was a 
hard frost May 10. It injured the grass 
some, but apple trees are coming into full 
bloom. Peach and cherry were in _ full 
bloom at the time of the freeze. Oats all 
sown. Potatoes planted. Veal calves and 
beef cattle are scarce, but in good demand 
at good prices. Some pieces of winter wheat 
look well, while others did not winter well. 
Potatoes are selling for 80c to $1 p bu. 


New Weeds in Pennsylvania—The exper 


sta at State College has recently issued a 
bulletin calling attention to two new weeds 
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which have been found in that state. One 
of them is known as keeled garlic, while 
the other is called southern scabious or pin- 
cushion flower. They are liable to become 
serious pests and farmers should be on the 
lookout for them and send specimens to the 
exper sta for examination. The former has 
been found along Neshaming creek in 
Bucks Co. It is found usually on poorly 
2ultivated land. It is somewhat similar to 
field garlic, which is quite generally distrib- 
uted and so obnoxious to dairymen. The 
second weed has been found in a limited 
section in Warren Co near Sugar Grove. 
[t thrives and is generally found on low, 
wet land. It starts in such places in little 
bunches and spreads in all directions and 
soon takes possession of the ground. Mow- 
ing in June and July retards its growth 
and prevents spreading. It is perennial, 
growing from 2 to 3 ft high, with opposite, 
rather narrow pointed leaves and purplish 
blue flowers. 


NEW YORK. 


Caton, Steuben Co, May 19—Much damage 
to cherry bloom and other fruits resulted 
from the freezes of May 10-11. Probably 
apple blossoms were not far enough ad- 
vanced to be damaged much. Clover suf- 
fered somewhat from the freeze. Farmers 
are making fine progress with their work, 
but a little more rain is needed for grass. 
Many old meadows are looking poorly as a 
result of drouth and grasshoppers the last 
two years. 

New Baltimore, Greene Co, May 20—Most 
farmers busy planting corn. The acreage 
will be above the average. Fruit trees of 
all kinds blossomed quite full. There are 
plenty of worms, both tent and forest. 
Nearly all orchardists have sprayed in good 
time and more thoroughly than heretofore. 
It is very dry. Meadows, some new seed- 
ing and rye more or less winterkilled. Rye 
generally very poor. 

Ellisburg, Jefferson Co, May 20—The 
hard frost of May 10 ruined the strawberry 
crop and badly damaged all kinds of fruit. 
Pastures are good and cattle all out. Spring 
work well along and considerable planting 
done. The Banner factory, which burned 
in March, has been rebuilt and is again 
running. 

Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co, May 20— 
Pears and early blossoming apples were 
killed May 10 and 11. Oats and grass were 
not forward enough to be damaged much. 
Owing to the high price of potatoes a good 
many early potatoes have been planted. 

Murray, Orleans Co, May 19—Weather 
cold and backward. Vegetation starts very 
slowl¥. Ice one-fourth of an inch thick 
formed May 9 and 10. Grapes and other 
small fruit injured quite badly. Some pieces 
of oats are up. Wheat and rye generally 
quite poor. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co, May 20—Fruit was 
not advanced enough to sustain much in- 
jury in the frost of May 9. The hay crop 
is promising. Seeding is mostly done on 
upland. Corn is being planted. The Rod- 
man cheese factory is making 10 cheeses p 
day. 

Stony Point, Rockland Co, May 19—Oats 
were late planted, as the ground was so 
cold few cared to risk them. Gardens are 
well along. A large quantity of rye frozen 
out last winter and ground reseeded with 
spring rye. Labor scarce on account of 
brickyards beginning operations. Apples 
and pears look as if there would be full 
crops. Grass just beginning to grow and 
cows turned to pasture. Seed potatoes are 
$3.75 p bbl and not a large acreage planted 
as yet. Hay selling well at 18 for clear tim- 
othy and 16 for grade. Feed high. 


The Horticultural Inspection under the 
charge of the dept of agri since May 1, 1902, 
was divided into nine divisions. The fol- 
iowing inspectors were assigned to work: 
Chester Young and Charles L. Enders, with 
‘headquarters at the office of the assistant 
commissioner of agri; Hon F. J. H. Kracke, 
23 Park row, New York; T. F. Niles of 
Chatham, L. L. Woodford of Berwyn, P. L. 
Huested of Blauvelt, with L. F. Brown of 
Cobleskill in same division; B. D. Van Bu- 
ren of Stockport, with J..H. Dodge of Roch- 
ester in his division; H. C. Peck of Roch- 
ester, J. J. Barden of Stanley, C. H. Darrow 
of Geneva and G. G. Atwood in charge of 
office work. These inspectors have certain 
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counties in their divisions which were as- 
signed to them because of their familiarity 
with the character of the work and the 
conditions in their divisions as learned by 
previous experience. 


Fairport, Monroe Co, May 19—Cherry, 
peach and plum trees in full blossom were 
caught by a severe freeze May 10. Apples 
do not show signs of injury. Tender gar- 
den truck injured and perhaps new seeded 
clover. Wheat and rye not as promising as 
a month ago. Grass grows slowly. Weath- 
er cool, with frequent high winds. Pota- 
toes touched $1 p bu for a couple of days 
and then dropped to 80c. Spring feeding 
over and farmers plowing for corn and po- 
tatoes. The main crop of potatoes here not 
planted till last of May and first of June. 


In the Sugar Beet Work the following 
instructors commenced their duties the mid- 
dle of April. This work consists of advis- 
ing the planters of sugar beet seed on the 
subject of suitable lands, fertilizers and 
cultivation. Simple as the work of raising 
sugar beets is, there are many growers who 
need instruction on the salient features of 
cultivation, weeding and thinning to. say 
nothing of the treatment of fungous and in- 
sect diseases that may or may not inter- 
vene in the growth of the crop. The in- 
spectors at work now in various parts of 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


hundred shipments that have been made 
into the state this spring were all infested 
with San Jose scale. The shipments con- 
tained 135,499 trees, of which 8429 were in- 
fested with San Jose scale, and over 600 
with crown gall. Of the shipments having 
scale, one each came from Massachusetts, 
Virginia and Indiana, two from Delaware, 
three each from Maryland and Connecticut, 
four from Ohio, six from Pennsylvania and 
15 from New Jersey. Most of the latter 
from two firms. 

Covington, Wyoming Co, May 20—There 
was a serious freeze May 9. Leaves on 
many of the trees are black and it is 
thought that the early fruit is killed. The 
prospect for grass is good, so that farmers 
have sold most of their old hay, getting 
from $8 to 10 p ton. Fat lambs nearly all 
sold for 6c. Nearly all are spraying their 
orchards. Barley and oats all in and plow- 
ing for corn and beans well along. Farm 
help scarce and wages high. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co, May 19—Spring 


work is well advanced in this section. Some 
of the farmers have finished planting corn, 
while others have just begun to plow. A 
very heavy frost on May 9-10 killed some of 
the fruit blossoms. Grass is not very well 
advanced, owing to the cold weather. Rye 
and wheat looking poorly on account of the 
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INSTRUCTING CLASS IN ART OF SPRAYING AT VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The splendid work being done at the Virginia agricultural college is felt all over 


the state. 


farm work. Our picture shows a class being instructed 


Boys from the farm are given practical instruction in orchard and general 


in the orchard where the 


methods of spraying are explained by actual demonstration. 


the state are as follows: E, C. Montross, 
F. M. Loomis, B. W. Lasher of Chatham, 
George E. Hollenbeck of Lee Center, John 
W. Calkins of Cobleskill, C. M. Lamont of 
Owego and P. M. Brown of Whitney’s 
Point. 

Appleton, Niagara Co, May 19—In the 
tidge Road region nearly all of the peach 
buds had blown and were destroyed by the 
recent freeze. Cherries had set and many 
were killed. Same with plums, but apples 
were not so advanced, but injured. Reports 
from Niagara river region and Youngstown 
bad.—[C. A. R. 

Hector, Schuyler Co, May 19—One of the 
worst spring freezes on record occurred May 
9. All the small fruit was killed and some 
think the apples are hurt also. Clover wilt- 
ed. Grain and grass have been retarded. 
Hay has become scarce. Some have turned 
out their stock. 


Protecting 
work is being done by 
ral dept at Albany under the new 
horticultural law. The principal work of 
the season so far has been the reinspec- 
tion of nurseries, the inspection of or- 
chards, and especially the examination of 
shipments of nursery stock into the state 
from points without, as required by the 
existing law. This feature of the work is of 
much importance. The reports show to 
May 13 that nine carloads, 66 boxes and 
nine bales of nursery stock out of many 


Horticulturists — Efficient 
the agricultu- 


ice and water that stood on the fields the 
past winter. J. V. D. H. Bradt is to build 
a silo. Potatoes very scarce and selling for 
$3 to 3.25 p bbl. There is quite a demand 
for butter at 25 to 30c p Ib. Owing to shorjf 
pastures, farmers have been slow to turr 
stock out. Death has removed two of the 
town’s oldest farmers, Christian La Grange 
and James Moak. Mr La Grange was in 
his 83 year and Mr Moak 81. There is quite 
a crop of apple blossoms this year. Hired 
help is very scarce. Wages are 26 to 28 p 
month with board. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, May 20—Spring 
cold and backward. Winter grain looking 
unusually well. All kinds of grain very 
high, oats 77c, buckwheat 75c, hay $13, eggs 
15c. The creamery opened May 1 with fair- 
ly good patronage. Grain looks well as a 
whole, but in some places winterkilled. 


New Sugar Beet Territory—The farmers 
of Central Park, N Y, are much interested 
in the success of one of their number in 
raising sugar beets last year, and hope soon 
to induce someone to build a factory in this 
vicinity. A meeting of representative citi- 
zens was held and a number signed a paper 
agreeing to plant quite an acreage this 
year. Last year’s product was officially 
tested and yielded more than 15% sugar. 
No stable manure should be used, but about 
one ton per acre high-grade fertilizer, ap- 
plied a few days before drilling, which is 
usually during Muy. Rows must be 18 in 
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apart. When the young plants have four 
leaves and are hoed clean, 200 lbs nitrate of 
soda should be put on broadcast, and plants 
thinned to 8 in in the row. George Ben- 
hart, postmaster, will furnish desired infor- 
mation.—[Charles H. Lanmann, Nassau Co, 
Ya 


Hornellsville, Steuben Co, May 20—Oats 
all sown and many have part of their po- 
tatoes planted. High winds have prevailed. 
New seeding is looking fine and the out- 
look for a good hay crop is good. Spring 
pigs are bringing $3. Butter is 22c and eggs 
lic. Fruit trees are budding very full, but 
the two hard freezes on the 10th and 1ith 
injured them. A new barn is being put up 
on the farm belonging to Peter Pealer. G. 
KE. Bentley has set quite a patch to straw- 
berries this spring. This town lost one of 
its old and respected citizens recently by 
the death of John Jacob Weber. Nearly ev- 
eryone has turned stock to pasture. 

Lebanon, Madison Co, May 20—Severe 
frosts May 9, 10 and 11 damaged clover bad- 
ly, so that the outlook for even a medium 
crop of hay is very poor. Seeding to oats 
is nearly finished, but few potatoes pianted 
yet. Many have turned out their stock, but 
the pasturage is short. Milk, butter, eggs 
and potatoes bring good prices. The acre- 
age in corn will be large. Stock of all kinds 
high. 

LeRoy, Genesee Co, May 20—Although 
this has been a wet, cold spring, wheat and 
grass are looking well. Farmers well along 
with work. Oats are all sown. Peas for 
the canning factory are doing well. The 
acreage is double that of last year. The 
acreage of sweet corn and cabbage will be 
fully: as large as last year. The late freeze 
here made clover droop, and what the effect 
will be is hard to tell as yet. . Its effect on 
fruit is hard to determine, and. great dif- 
ference of opinion prevails. :Some are sure 
fruit of all kinds is killed. Others say half 
the buds are killed, while others say there 
will be plenty for a good crop excepting 
where they were in full bloom. 


Dickinson, Franklin Co, May 20—Snow 
fell on May 9. Ground was frozen on the 
10th, killing peas, lettuce, spinach and gar- 
den truck: Plum and early apple biossoms 
killed. Hay used up closely. A large acre- 
age of corn, both field and fodder, will be 
planted. The potato acreage will be in- 
creased if seed can be obtained. Cows $35 
to 40 each. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, May 20— 
Theodore L. Norden has-about 50 sheep 
and has about 30 lambs nearly ready for 
market. He is putting in ten acres of corn 
for ensilage and has sowed ten acres to 
oats.-He also will put in five acres of 
roots for feeding. He raises hungarian and 
rape. 

Orchard Park, Erie Co, May 21—A severe 
frost occurred on the. nights of May 9 and 
10. Early apples, cherries, peaches and 
pears are badly damaged. Currants and 
strawberries are more‘or less hurt. Pota- 
toes are worth from 80c to $1 p bu. Stock 
mostly turned to pasture. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 








At New York, there is little change in the 
situation from the past few weeks. Owing 
to small stocks on hand, hop dealers are 
firm in their views and make no concessions 
from quotations. Prices are unchanged on 
the basis of 20@2ic p lb for New York state 
choice and 18%@19%c for Pacific coast 
choice, crop of 1901. 

New York. 

MONTGOMERY Co—Canajoharie: Hops look 
sick. They started all right, especially 
young yards, and some tying had been done, 
but it was all unnecessary labor, for it will 
have to be done over. It will take some 
warm weather to put them where they were 
before the freeze. There is not very much 
interest in hops, as there is but one crop of 
17 bales held by a grower in our county. 
An offer of 15 cents for half of the 1902 crop 
has been made and refused. Very few acres 
are being set and these are to replace old 
yards, so there will be no increase next 
year. 

Oregon. 

YAMHILL Co—Dayton: Hops are 4 to 8 feet 
high and vines are making a rank growth. 
The present outlook is that the crop will 
be 50% better than in 1901. There will be 
35 acres planted in this township. Hops 
are well cultivated to date. 





Profit and Pleasure in Farming. 





Among the leading farmers of Delaware, 
who besides making a good profit from their 
farm are doing much in a public way to 
advance the agricultural interests of the 
state, is S. H. Messick of Sussex county. 
He has a farm of several hundred acres. 
The products that receive the most atten- 





8. H. MESSICK, 


tion are berries, peaches and pears, Bridge- 
ville, his -home, being the heaviest fruit 
shipping station on the peninsula. He also 
grows corn, wheat, stock and other crops. 
In speaking of his farm and methods, Mr 
Messick says:. “I am endeavoring to get 
both pleasure and profit from several hun- 
dred acres of land, which are continually 
responding to my effort at improvement 
through the use of barnyard manure, com- 
mercial’ fertilizers, cowpeas and the clo- 
vers, scarlet clover being a favorite.” 

Mr: Messick was born and reared on @ 
farm and was: trained to .a_ practical 
knowledge of Agriculture. .Having a desire 
to obtain a scientific knowledge. of agricul- 
ture, he entered Delaware college and was 
graduated in 1881, after which he returned 
to the farm. In 1882 he was elected to the 
state legislature and in 1887 was elected by 
this body as one of the three state directors 
of the Georgetown branch of the Farmers’ 
bank of the state, and was three times re- 
elected. He has been secretary of the farm- 
ers’ institutes of Sussex county since its 
organization in 1889, and is also director 
of a national bank and president of the 
state board of agriculture. Mr Messick is 
8 member of the grange and has served 
in various positions in the subordinate and 
Pomona granges, as a member ef the ex- 
ecutive committee and as master of the 
state grange, as well as on the executive 
committee of the national. grange. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Vernon, Sussex Co, May 19—Some farm- 
ers have finished planting corn. Roads are 
now being worked. Ice formed here _ the 
night-of May 9, but fruit buds were not 
injured. Prospects are still good for a fair- 
ly good peach crop. Butter 25c. Onions 
are showing fairly good stands, but the 
acreage under cultivation is not so large as 
usual. Oats are looking fairly well, consid- 
ering the cold weather. A telephone line 
will soon be extended from Warwick to 
this place. Another line will come from 
Hamburg, giving communication with the 
outside world. 

Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, May 20— 
Farmers very busy. Potatoes nearly plant- 
ed. Most of the corn ground plowed and 
planted. Ground very dry on top. Season 
backward and cold. Good show for fruit. 
Much more ground planted in potatoes than 
usual. Seed high.~ One dealer has sold 6000 
bu of northern seed. Many plant the seed 
of their own raising. Much fertilizer used, 
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about half a ton or more p acre. Farm 
help scarce and many doing their own 
work as far as practicable. Good hands 
getting $25 p month. Incubators hatching 
very poorly. Cold, dry weather has set back 
grass and grain. Very much lime being 
used. Good cows selling high. Many farm- 
ers going into raising pickles. : 


Burlington, Burlington Co—Fruit is very 


promising here, promising a full crop of 
Kieffer pears, a fair crop of apples, but few 
peaches. San Jose scale did the business 
for peach orchards. Strawberries look well 
and picking has begun. Neéarly every fruit 
grower is spraying for codling moth. My 
brother and myself sprayed 50 acres with 
lime, sulphur and salt for San Jose scale. 
We used 1% tons of sulphur, 1% tons of 
lime, 1% tons of salt. The sprayed orchards 
are putting on new life. I will give you 
full particulars in June, for we can then 
tell what scale is left. We know we have 
killed 95%. Wheat looks well. Grass poor. 
Potatoes are looking well. A large acreage 
have been planted. Early corn is from 4 to 
8 in high. A large acreage of sweet pota- 
toes being put out. Farmers are in good 
spirits this spring, even if help is scarce. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


At Buffalo, best cattle steady, medium 
and common grades shade higher. Receipts 
Monday of this week 185 cars. Export and 
shipping steers sold at 5.40@7.25, butcher 
stock and native steers 4.75@6.90, heifers 





3.90@6.40, butcher cows 4.25@5.90, bulls 
strong at 3.75@5.40, oxen 3.50@6.90. Veal 
calves strong at 6.50@7.25. Best hogs 


steady. Receipts Monday of this week 120 
double decks. Mixed and heavy droves sold 
at 7.20@7.50, light 6.90@7.15, pigs 6.90@7, oth- 
ers unchanged. Sheep firm, lambs higher. 
Receipts Monday of this week 80 double 
decks. Mixed sheep, clipped, sold at 5.85@ 
6.10, common to good 4.75@5.75, culls 3.50@ 
4.50, wethers 6@6.25, good to best clipped 
lambs 6.75@7.40, light stock 6.15@7, culls 4 
@5.15. 

At Pittsburg, cattle active at shade 
higher prices. Receipts Monday of this 
week 2000 head. Quotations revised as fol- 


lows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, #6 99@7 15 Poor to good fat bulls,3 5 65 
Good, 1200 to 1500 ibs, 6 60@6 90 Poor to good fat caws, 2 00@5 10 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 5 25 Heifers,700 to 1100 Ibs, 4 4“ 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, 460@525 Bolognacows,phd 7 500 
Rough, half fat, 4500@575 F'sh cows & springers,]8 00@60 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@550 Veal caives, 3 0@7 00 
Hogs reported éasier. Monday of this 
week receipts were 9000. Heavy droves sold 
at $7.40@7.50, medium 7.20@7.25, heavy york- 
ers 7.10, do light 7, pigs 6.90. Best sheep 
firm, others dull. Monday of this week 12,- 
000 sheep came in. Sheep 4@5.90, lambs 5 
@7.15. . 
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Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, May 19—We have had 
another active market to-day. Buyers 
wanted all the cheese they could get and 
salesmen let them have it close to the 
hoop. It is a question how long the boom 
is going to last. The week of frosty weath- 
er we had injured grass very seriously and 
dairymen claim grass is as poor now as it 
usually is the middle of July or Aug. Pre- 
vious to the freeze the prospects were 
good, but it now seems certain that feed 
will be slim all through the early part of 
the season. Milk continues comparatively 
scarce. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 907 bxs at 11\%4c, 453 at 11%c, 164 at 
11%c; large white, 220 at 11%4c: small white, 
175 at 11%c, 161 at 11%c; small colored, 1063 
at 11%c, 95 at 11%c, 180 at 11%c; total, 3428 
bxs, against 3655 last year. 

Sales on curb, 3 lots large colored, 200 bxs 
at 11%c. Butter, 197 pkgs at 23c, 12 do at 
2344¢c. 


San Jose Scale—J. G., Maryland: The 3 
twigs you send are badly infested with the 
San Jose scale. Write to Prof A. L. Quain- 
tance, College Park, Md. 


Oyster Shell Scale—Replying to the in- 
quiries of M. W. and F. M. P., N Y, would 
say that the insect upon the twigs sent is 
the oyster shell bark louse or scale. They 
are quite common upon apple and lilac, 
even destroying the plants. They can be 
readily kept in check, by thoroughly spray- 
ing or washing the main trunks of the in- 
fested plants with a strong soap solution or 
spray with kerosene emulsion diluted 10 to 
12 times with water, shortly after the in- 
sects hatch, which occurs usually the lat- 
ter part of May. 
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Afield with Milk Producers. 


708 


In his herd near Florida, N Y, W. A. 
Durland has 26 head of cows. May 1 he 
Was getting five 40-quart cans daily. He 
was stripping a number, thus cutling the 
average quantity of milk considerably. His 
principal feeds are middlings and corn 
meal, using about six quarts per head twice 
a day with as much hay as the cows would 
consume. He has a well arranged bank 
barn for the accommodation of 35 head 
with flowing water in front of each cow. 
The milk is delivered to Howell Bros. He is 
planning to pasture on his 200-acre farm 
and will turn out about May 20. He usual- 
ly cuts 100 tons of hay each year. He has 
not the usual number of cows, but will 
stock up later in the season. 

The milk produced on the farm of J. M. 
Watkins is delivered to the Orange county 
milk association at Goshen. He has 17 
cows from which he delivered 208 quarts to 
the creamery April 30. J. H. Statts has 37 
head in his dairy of which he was milking 
26 May 1. Some of these, however, are 
strippers. These cows will be turned out 
to pasture about May 2). On May 1 they 
were producing nine 40-quart cans per day 
besides the milk saved for five calves which 
he is feeding. This requires about 20 
quarts. Pasture is better than last year. 
Bran and ships worth $24 per ton. 

One of the leading milk producers at 
Suffern, Rockland county, N Y, is Ira 
Nicholas. He is handling about 300 quarts 
per day and supplying local trade by 
wagon in Ramapo, Suffern and Hillburn. 
The local price is 6 cents per quart deliv- 
ered in cans from April 1 to December Il, 
after that 8 cents. -Feed is worth the fol- 
lowing prices: Oats, 80-pound sacks, $1.50; 
meal, $1.60 in hundred-pound lots; corn, 
$1.60; middlings, $1.55; bran, $1.50. Some 
local dealers receive milk from Monroe, at 
which place they pay 3% cents per quart, 
and 40 cents per 40-quart can (freight, 
making the milk cost 44% cents delivered 
at Suffern. Hay is quoted May 1 at $20 
per ton, butter 28 cents, eggs 20 cents. 
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Organization Keeps Up Milk Prices. 


FELIX ALBRIGHT, UNION COUNTY, N J. 


In 1900 a few New Jersey milk shippers 
becoming dissatisfied with the price the 
dealers were paying for milk called a meet- 
ing to be held at Camden. Not over two 
dozen farmers responded. An organization 
was affected and called the milk shippers’ 
union, and from that small beginning a 
powerful union has been the result, em- 
bracing all the lower counties of New Jer- 
sey and eastern Pennsylvania. The parties 
managing the new organization realized 
the importance of securing the support and 
confidence of the Philadelphia milk ex- 
change and in order to bring about that 
result the two organizations appointed com- 
mittees to meet in conference to discuss 
the conditions of the Philadelphia milk 
trade. 

The outcome of these meetings has 
been to bring the milk producers and the 
retailers to better understand each other. 
At a conference meeting held last August 
it was agreed that the price of milk to the 
farmer should be 4 cents per quart and the 
retail price 8 cents to commence Septem- 
ber 1 and to continue at that price until 
conditions forced a _ reduction. Circum- 
stances have been such that the price has 
been kept up to 4 cents since the raise and 
will continue to be the price until June. 1, 
when some of the large dealers will make 
an effort to make the price 3 and 6 cents 
per quart. There will be a strong effort 
made to keep the price up to 4 and 8 cents, 
which, price is none too high to give the 
producer any margin of profit. 

The farmer who shipped milk to Phila- 
delphia received for his product, if well 
handled and cared for in every particular, 
for five years previous to 1900 an average 
price of 3%. cents per quart; after deducting 
% cent per quart for transportation he 
received net 2% cents, certainly a very low 
price for a good, sweet product from a well 
selected and carefully handled herd of 
cows. Since September 1 last the farmers 
have been receiving % cent per quart more 
for their milk than any time in five years 
and are_beginning to realize the benefit 
the new organization has been to them. 
There has been no great increase in the 
quantity of milk produced since the raise 
in price, as very few cows have been 
brought from other sections and sold here. 


MILK FARMING 


The high price of feed has caused some 
thinning out of undesirable cows, which 
have been selling for low prices this spring. 
Farmers are not losing much sleep over 
the production of milk, even at present 
prices, while feeds of all kinds are so high. 
With pork selling so well and sheep and 
early lambs bringing such _ satisfactory 
prices, it certainly looks as though a mixed 
husbandry was the safest method of farm- 
ing. The producers who sell their milk to 
the Jews, were expecting a little trouble 
during last week on account of it being 
passover week with those people, during 
which time they use no milk, but the high 
price of butter brought ready customers 
for all the milk that was offered at paying 
prices, leaving the market in good condi- 
tion. 
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To Improve the City Milk Supply. 


The commission appointed by the New 
York county medical society to improve 
the milk supply is co-operating with milk 
dealers. Farmers should do everything in 
their power to assist this organization in 
having a good wholesome product from 
the dairies. Special attention is called 
in a recent circular to the importance of 
having the herd examined at least twice 
a year by a skilled veterinarian. The 
milker should wear clean garments used 
only when milking and kept in a clean 
place at other times when not in use. The 
udder and surrounding parts of the cow 
should be carefully cleaned and wiped 
with a damp cloth or sponge before each 
milking. 

The following directions are given rela- 
tive to the care of milk: ‘“‘Remove_ the 
milk of every cow from the dairy at once 
to a clean, dry room, where the air is pure 
and sweet. Do not allow cans to remain 
in the stables while they are being filled. 
Strain the milk through a metal gauze and 
a flannel cloth, or !ayer of cotton as scon 
as it is drawn. <Aerate and. cool the milk 
as soon as strained. The rapid aeration 
and cooling of milk are matters of great 
importance. Combined aerators and cool- 
ers, suitable for use with well water or 
ice water, can be had at any dairy supply 
house at a small cost. By using one of 
these the cow odor, the animal heat and 
much of the dirt can be removed from 
milk in a few minutes. The milk should 
be cooled to 45 degrees, if for shipment, or 
to 60 degrees, if for home use or delivery 
to a factory. Never mix fresh, warm 
milk with that which has been cooled. Do 
not allow the milk to freeze. When cans 
are hauled a distance they should be full 
and carried in a spring wagon. In hot 
weather cover the cans, when moved in a 
wagon, with a clean, wet blanket or can- 
vas. 

“If milk is stored it should be held in 
tanks of fresh cold water, renewing daily 
in a clean, cold dry room. Clean all dairy 
utensils by first thoroughly rinsing them 
in warm water; then clean inside and out 
with a brush and hot water into which 
a cleansing material is dissolved; then 
rinse and lastly sterilize by boiling water 
or steam. Use pure water only. After 


cleaning keep the utensils inverted in pure’ 


air and sun if possible, until wanted for 
use. Old cans, in which parts of the tin 
are worn off, or where there are seams and 
cracks are impossible to keep clean and 
should not be employed.”’ 
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Firm Stand Taken by Milk Producers. 


Cc. & DEAN, SECRETARY. 


The western Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio milk producers’ associations making 
rapid strides in convincing dairymen and 
farmers keeping cows for the production of 
milk, that greater things can be accom- 
plished by organization than can be secured 
otherwise. A prominent dealer of Pitts- 
burg said, ‘‘the milk producers’ association 
is proving of untold benefit to the dealer. 
We now know just what we have to pay 
for milk and can adjust our retail price 
accordingly, although I am paying members 
of your association 12 cents per gallon and 
those who are not members but 10 cents 
per gallon. No intelligent dairyman should 
refuse to join your association.” 

Where good, pure milk is furnished there 
will be no kick on paying 12 cents per gal- 
Ion for the next four months, by the most 
responsible and larger dealers. There are 
other dealers in Pittsburg, retailing small 
quantities of milk, who say “we will rec- 


ognize no union.’”” This class have sent 
out letters to some of which our attention 
has been called. These letters are between 
a whim and a howl, that the union or 
trust or milk producers’ association is 
but a weak affair and has no effect at rais- 
ing prices. They claim they can get milk 
for a mere trifle and if their shipper doesn’t 
take what is offered, they can easily re- 
place his milk. The association’s summer 
price of milk delivered in Pittsburg, Alle- 
gheny and suburbs is 12 cents per gallon 
until September 1. There is no limit to the 
maximum. A great many members ship- 
ping to the suburbs are getting 14 and 15 
eents for the next four months, 

There have been enrolled since April 1 55 
new members, one-third of this number 
are from eastern Ohio, the others from 
western Pennsylvania. The total enroll- 
ment is now 345. A step has been taken to 
protect members from dealers who will not 
pay their bills. Two sets of blanks are 
used. The first is for use of the members 
in reporting those dealers absolutely re- 
fusing to pay their bills. The other is used 
to notify delinquent dealers that unless 
accounts are paid or good reasons shown, 
they will be summarily dealt with, as this 
association may hereafter see fit. .The of- 
ficial mark ‘‘Association’”’ will hereafter be 
stamped on all cans belonging to members. 
A brass plate will be used, and will be 
supplied by the association at cost. This 
idea of branding the cans is to reduce to 
a minimum the abuse and total destruction 
of milk cans by careless handling by city 
dealers and the different railroad compa- 
nies. Only such cans as are branded will 
be taken care of by the association. All 
members are cautioned, who may have a 
little surplus milk, not to overstock their 
dealers. Separate the surplus milk, and 
sell the cream. Feed the skimmilk to hogs 
and calves. There is a good demand for 
cream at 60 to 75 cents per gallon. Five 
gallons of milk will, on an average, make 
one gallon of cream. 


—_— 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the milk exchange direc- 
tors met on May 14 and cut the price to 2%ec 
p qt to take effect on May 16. They 
claimed the surplus was steadily gaining, 
though not as rapidly as at this. time 
last year. The Hebrew population of the 
East Side have boycotted their Kosher 
meats and have bought mi'k and eggs 
instead. The price of milk on the FEast 
Side, due to this sudden but enormous 
demand, was pushed up from 4 to 10c p qt 
by many corner grocerymen. West of the 
Hudson the price of surplus milk has been 
$1.29 p 40-qt can, freight included. 

Revised official figures show the D, L and 
W road carried during April 83,420 40-qt 
cans of milk, 496,399 gals in bottles, and 3022 
cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending May 17 were as 
follows: 

Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream milk 
. 30,870 1,939 
. 13,626 561 
. 11,630 1,584 
Lackawanna 35,100 77 
N Y Cent (long haul) 32,174 4,378 
N Y Cent (Harlem). 11,810 95 
J rer yer. 3,021 
Lehigh Valley 5,505 382 
New Haven .......... 425 — 
Homer Ramsdell line 5,65: 176 
Other sources ........ »15% 198 


, ae 
Susquehanna 
West Shore 





.. -- 204,385 
. 29,198 
occ ee aa, Log 
ooo ee 184,898 


10,110 
1,430 
9,478 
8,103 


Total receipts .. 
Daily average 

Last week 
Last year 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Grand Valley, Colorado, is one of 
the most attractive locations for fruit rais- 
ing and sugar beet raising in the world. 
The jarge factory of the Colorado sugar 
manufacturing company is centrally situ- 
uated in the valley, furnishing a market 
for sugar beets at prices which make the 
industry exceedingly profitable for the 
farmers. The Sugar Statistical Journal of 
Wall street, New York, the highest author- 
ity on sugar matters of the world, edi- 
torially, says that the Grand valley, Col- 
orado, offers inducements in sugar beet 
raising superior to any other section of the 
country. 








Southern Tobacco Situation Improved. 





From present indications the tobacco 
crop throughout the south will exceed that 
of last year from 25 to 30% It is claimed 
that the increase will not be made by 
those now growing tobacco, but by others 
who have in recent years paid little or no 
attention to its culture. The difficulty in 
securing desirable farm help in the tobac- 
co section has been a serious problem and 
the conditions do not seem to be improv- 
ing very rapidly. Many laborers are de- 
serting fields and flocking to cities and 
towns and as a_ consequence ‘desirable 
farm help in the country is in such demand 
that they are independent and demand 
usually their own price. As a result most 
farmers are obliged to do their own work 
with the aid of their own family as far as 
possible, thus limiting the productive power 
of many farms. 

The intention of many farmers to engage 
in tobacco growing is based upon the 
statement of their neighbors and_ the 
amount of fertilizers purchased. The prof- 
its in sun-cured tobacco last season and 
the uniform demand for that variety will 
probably resultsein an increased acreage. 
The South Carolina crop is the first new 
tobacco to appear in the market and the 
good quality usually commands high prices. 
Planting in North Carolina and Virginia 
began the middle of May and will continue 
until about June 1. It is thought that with 
two great competitors in the field the sit- 
uation will be different from that which 
prevailed when the American company 
gained its ascendency in the market, be- 
ing then practically without a competitor. 
‘Now there may be a struggle between the 
giant rivals, American and Imperial com- 
panies, to secure the stock they need. This 
is particularly true with both companies 
demanding the same kind of stock. Both 
companies carry large quantities, usually 
enough for two years, but they must be 
-constantly buying for future reserve stock. 
It seems quite possible with the great 
companies and their representatives on the 
ground, the demand for American tobacco 
is going to be greater than for several 
years. At least this is the outlook from the 
optimistic point of view. 


— 


The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Crop. 





In all cigar leaf producing states, old 
crops of tobacco are well bought up by 
packers or dealers. Until late spring, quite 
a quantity was held by growers in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, but buying has been more 
or less steady, so that but a comparatively 
small quantity is in growers’ hands. 

For plant growth, taken as a whole, the 
season has been cold and not the most fa- 
vorable for plants. While beds are in fair 
condition, there has not been the warmth 
and sunshine of some seasons to start up 
the sprouted seed. In Wisconsin in partic- 
ular, the season is backward. 

As to acreage, indications are there ewill 
be a considerable increase in New, Eng- 
land and Wisconsin, a possible decrease in 
the Onondaga district of New York, where 
prices of tobacco have not advanced as 
have other crops and produce, and in Penn- 
sylvania probably about the usual acreage 
will be planted. 

The division of soils of the United States 
department of agriculture is planning sub- 
stantial work in several states and consid- 
erable interest thereby created. Great in- 
terest has been shown by growers in all 
states, regarding the New England-Su- 
matra tobacco sale. Growing under shade 
will not be tried to any extent this year 
outside of New England, Florida and 
Georgia. 


Notes from Tobacco Fields. 





Onto—Plowing for tobacco well advanced 
in Montgomery county. The soil is in fine 
condition, never broke up any nicer. It 
will take very little work to prepare it for 
setting. Plants for the cigar leaf crop are 
looking well and will be plentiful. The 
acreage will be about the same as last year. 
Growers will not begin setting until June, 
from the 10th to the 20th is considered the 
best time. Very dry and cool weather to 
May 12, and plants not growing fast.. The 
1901 crop has been bought up pretty clean: 
not much in farmers’ hands. There is still 
some of the 1900 crop held by growers. The 
1901 crop was a very good crop and grow- 
ers got a good price. Such conditions al- 





LEAF TOBACCO 


Ways encourage the farmer for the coming 
season.——Growers just beginning to get 
the ground inorder at Sulphur Grove, Mont- 
gomery county, May 13, and will not plant 
any for three or four weeks. Plants are 
doing nicely. Not quite as much will be 
planted as last year.——In Preble county, 
where heavy tobacco is raised, condition of 
soil is about an average, lacking some in 
moisture. Plants are better than usual, 
May 14, and plentiful. Setting will begin 
about June 1.- Growers are preparing for 
an average crop. There is still in farmers’ 
hands perhaps one-tenth of the 1901 crop, 
mostly Zimmer Spanish, but some seed leaf 
and Dutch. The 1901 crop. sold at from 6 
to 12 cents. 

MARYLAND—The season has been very 
backward, but considerable land is being 
prepared for this year’s planting and plants 
are plentiful. It is too early for trans- 
planting yet; not much will be set out be- 
fore the last of May. The Baltimore mar- 
ket is more active and prices are ruling 
better than for years. The French govern- 
ment has not issued a contract for Mary- 
land tobacco and it looks as if it would not 
do so. The prospect is it will buy, in the 
open market, and as a result the combina- 
tion heretofore ‘controlling the market 
through the French contract is broken, and 
hence the better tone of the market. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Farmers are using 
their best efforts to make a fine crop of to- 
bacco. The season this spring has been a 
backward one, but for several weeks the 
weather has been fair, and the work has 
been actively pushed forward. Rains of 
early May have given a fine season for set- 
ting plants. There has been an unusual de- 
mand for fertilizer and the land has been 
better prepared than -for many years. 
Growers intend cultivating crops’ well. 
There is a scarcity of plants in some sec- 
tions. The crop in North Carolina will be 
larger by 20% than last-year, although la- 
bor is scarce, as so many have left for the 
north and other parts of the country, where 
they can obtain better wages during the 
summer months. They return during win- 
ter and early spring asa rule. They do not 
come back with any money, as they spend 
it, and a great many get a support and 
live upon what is made and produced upon 
the farm by those who remain at home. 
The crop of 1901 was a short crop, but the 
prices were good, and the high prices paid 
for tobacco have encouraged farmers to put 
forth their best efforts for a larger and a 
better crop this season. Plants plentiful 
through the entire Greensboro section. A 
great many have been set May 10. Season 
has been very favorable. 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


a a ia 





NIN 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, ll and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
yeustaiies, a or situations wanted. In fact, anything 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

PA tS anast be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
n_ issue of the ilowing week. Advertisements of 
‘ FAR) MS FOR’ SALE” or “TO RENT’ will not be ac- 
cepted at the above sate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ xchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.} 








= 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


POTA'TOES—300 bushels Carman 3 and Rural 2d —_. 
clean, sandy soil stock, cheap, in sacks or barrels; ma 
other varieties; catalog: write to-day. A. G. AL DRIDGE, 
Fishers, N 


ASPARAGUS PLANTS; 
money maker, 
pay: circulars free. 











Fairtield strawberry, the 
nearly a week earlier than Michael’s 
STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 





SMALL fruit plants, fruit trees, ete; strawberry, 
grape and other small fruit plants and fruit trees; send 
price list to CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 








ORDERS booked now for new crop crimson clover 
seed, ready June 15; popular prices, seed guaranteed. 
Write JOHN J. ROSA, Milford, Del. 

CELERY, cabbage, tomato and other vegetable “plants: 
write for circular, MRS JOHN FRASER, Salem, N Y. 


DAHLIAS—W named’ kinds $1; 
medal. H. BURT, Taunton, Mass 


BARNYARD Japanese millet, $2 bushel, L T. HOP- 
KINS, Conway, Mass. 








Pan-American gold 
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LIVE STOCK. 


709 


FOURTH annual public auction of Shorthorn cattle 
from the Woodland herd at yi ~—F~ be O, Thursda 
May 22, 1902; 52 head Scotch, Bates and Scotch sooner 
including 10 bulls, 14 cows with omen _* foot, 2% cows 
and heifers, 2 Polled Durhams, all bred to first-class 
bulls; for particulars address = & WOOD, Williams- 
port, Pickaway Co, O 





20 HEAD of Chacgghine ewes with lambs for sale as or 
would exchange for Jersey or ponorthorn cattle. st ocK 
BOX 2 216, _Hanover, ¥ rk Co, , Pa, 


FOR SALE— At a bargain, a flock of very choice high- 
mate Angora goats (15 “‘nannies), BRIKINE GRANGE, 
Stamfor 


ANGORA’ GOATS—Registered 
age sone ee in season, TERENY IMPROVEMENT 
y Saxe a 


POLAND CHINA pigs, 2 to 3 months, sows bred. WM 
BIGHAM’S SONS, Gettysburg, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES—No better in U 8; ] 
will please in price, CLARK BROS. 


REGISTERED Poland Chinas, fine stock. 
GARABRANT, Mendham, N J. 


DORSETS and Herefords, registered. 
Lantz Mills, Va. 


WANTED—Ayrshire calves, PRERO®, Edgemont, Pa, 
EGGS AND POULTRY. 


909 VARIETIES choice poultry eggs, also pigeons and 
Belgian hares. Incubator eé $40 per 1000. es 
choice stock to offer. Remedies, information and 
in colored 60-page book, 10c mailed. J. A. BE GEY, 

elforc Ae 














irs not akin; they 
reeport, O, 





CHAS 





ARMSTRONG, 








RHODE ISLAND REDS—Hests, pedifie, farm-bred,. 


first-class stock; for eggs to hatch at 6c each send to 
WALTER SHERMAN, Middiotoan, RL 


TWO GIRLS hatch 2183 chickens; 
new system beats incubators; booklet 
Y, Morrisonville, ki 


26 EGGS $1; Rose Comb White Leghorn and Barred 
aa Rocks, farm raised, ©. L. BERGE, Adelphia, 





one woman 2496; 
fre. FR GRUN- 











WHITE GUINEAS—KEggs, fowls, ss) Wanted, Prairie 
State incubator. NELLIS, Paterson, N J. 


WHITE Wyandots, Buff ‘Leghorns, b egg ; $1, 100 § 
CLARK TOWNSEND, Danbury, Ct! d %. 


FLOCK of choice squab raising pigeons, ERSKINB 
GRANGE, Stamford, Ct. 


AGENTS WANTED. 











RESPONSIBLE local agents Armour’s fertilizers. in 
unoccupied territory; Chester, Bucks, Wayne, Pike, Mon- 
roe, Northampton, Delaware and Montgomery counties, 
Fa; ang ed Jersey. D. T. HOLMES, Windsor Hotel, 

renton, } 





$20 A WEEK and expenses to men with rigs to in- 
troduce our Poultry Compound. 
Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


BINDER TWINE—Farmers wanted as agents. AU- 
GUS POST, Moulton, Ia. 











DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK.. 


L nee LG TAN HARES, -o tease stock at reason 
bargaim list - booklet free. Rivest 
Re ABBITRY. Brisben, N 


FOR SALE C aan teiai 
FRANK UNDERWOOD, Linco 


ons pups, $7.50 pair; bitches $4 or dogs $6 to $8. 





agreed Belgian hares, 





B. CLOUD, Kennett Square, Pa. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


A PRACTICAL self-opening gate catalog free. MAN- 
LOVE GATE CO, Milton, Ind. 


FOR. ssilos, bows and lugs, write T. E. CROSS, 
P« yughkeepsie, ; 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eggs. 33 Wan. b dressed calves, 
game, fruits, etc. bh. D Greenwich 
St, New York. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the + coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department Contes Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chi ‘0, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c word ey a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at 8 eld, Mass, _ It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cage ile the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
wee 1es, 








—— - 


TELEGR -APHY by pall articu $00-pege 
book of instruction, $2. ELTON'S SCHOOL 
1010, Salina, Kan. 


2% SEA SHELLS, no two alike, sent for 25 cents; cata- 
log free. MRS SUSAN M. MOHR, Lealman, Fla. 


Always More Than Satisfied. 


We were able to sell what eggs we wished 
to with one insertion, and we have always 
been more than satisfied with results of the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist.—[Thompson & Hewitt, Gouv- 
erneur, N Y. 








JAVELLE MFG CO, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRAD#ZS, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat Corn Oats 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 


| 7234] .60%4) .50%4| .43 | . 
B04, 69%) 49%) 45%) - 
-— .73 53 54 . 
-75 | 61%) - 44% | .2 
BL | -72q] 63 | A306) 88, | - 
Minneapolis....| - -T4Y%) « a 4346) « 
Liverpool ef 85%} . 76%] .554el -— 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 
Last week Prev’swk One yrago 
Wheat, bu.....35,302,000 38,328,000 45,761,000 
Corn .........+. 5,667,000 6,243,000 17,338,000 
Oats ........----2,917,000 2,930,000 11,449,000 
At Chicago, wheat has received about the 
recent attention at the hands of speculators, 
ruling fairly active within a moderate 
range. Cash demand for grain and flour 
possibly a little less brisk, situation as a 
whole fairly favorable to maintenance of 
values. The govt crop report, issued early 
last week, was at first given a bullish con- 
struction, and with further reports of suf- 
fering crops in the southwest and delayed 








Cash or spot 

















seeding in the morthwest, considerable: 


strength was manifested. Drenching rains 
at the opening of the present week in the 
upper Mississippi basin and in the south- 
west caused considerable damage to grow- 
ing crops. 

May sold with considerable freedom 
around 75@76c p bu, July a fractional pre- 
mium, followed by declines of 1@2c. For- 
eign markets have shown variable 
character, strong and weak by turns, and 
our exports of wheat and flour not signifi- 
eant. Crop weather in England and on the 
ontinent generally favorable, late cables 
hinting that France and eastern Europe 
promise a good yield of grain. Winter 
wheat harvest will begin in southern Ill 
probably June 10, and other advices point 
to crop heading out rather short. 

The corn situation is without particular 
2evelopment, the market remaining at the 
high level around 60@61c p bu. The feature 
smost prominent before operators is the rap- 
tdly dirainishing stock; receipts at primary 
points running small and advices from the 
country indicative of indifference on the 
part of farmers. A large corn acreage for 
the crop of 1902 is assured, with seeding 
pushed rapidly. 

Moderate activity displayed in oats, 
chiefly speculative, and prices steady to 
tirm. A good cash demand aided salesmen 
in disposing of the restricted offerings, No 
% mixed in store quotable around 43@44c 
yp bu. In futures, July active at a little 
above and below 37c p bu, Sept 30%@31%éc. 

Rye offerings again light and readily sal- 
zble at firm prices, No 2 f o b 60@6i1c p bu, 
Sept quotably 56%4.@57c. ' 

Barley has sold at the highest prices on 
the crop, result of a hardening market the 
last two or three weeks. Offerings are 
restricted and there is a good all-around 
demand. Fair to choice malting 68@72c p 
bu, thin and badly stained 63@67c. 

Grass seeds quiet, timothy steady in tone 
on the basis of $5 p 100 lbs for prime, Sept 
gelivery; old contract prime _ 6.70@6.75. 
Clover inactive, prime nominally 8.35, Oct 
£60. 

At New York, a quieter feeling noted un- 
der stronger crop advices. No 2 red wheat, 
in elevator 87%c p bu, corn 69%4c, oats 45%c, 
rye 60@62c. Flour easy. Fancy spring 
patents $4.25@4.75 p bbl, do winter 4.10@4.20, 
spring straights 3.60@3.80, do winter 3.80@4. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC._ 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 


1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 


Chicago, 100 los. | £7.60) $6.00) $7.48) $5.90) $6.50) F 
New Yor eee | 7.30) 5.75) 7.50) 6.05) 6.60 
Buffalo........ ecsee | 7-25) 5.85) 7.50) 6.00) 6.25 
Kansas City..... e+] 7.10) 5.75] 7.20) 6.80) 5.75 
Pittsburg e' 7.15) 5 75 


At Chicago, fair activity in cattle, mar- 
ket for nearly all descriptions ruling steady 
to firm. Receipts have continued fair, but 
so with che demand on both local and ship- 
ping account. Exporters have taken a good 
many choice beeves, the foreign markets 
ruling generally steady. While the home 
consumption of beef is restricted owing to 














high retail prices, there is a fairly good 
outlet and dressedemeat concerns are inter- 
ested buyers. 


Fancy beef steers, Canners, 
Good to extra, . Feeders. selected, 
5 5 


Poor to fair, 

Good native heifers. Calves, 300 Ibe up, 
Fair to choice cows, 8 85 Calves. veal, 

Poor to fancy bulls. 3 1 Milch cows, each. 


Hogs were in good demand but market 
somewhat unsettled, prices covering a fair- 
ly wide range. Packers were free buyers 
under the stimulus of a higher market last 
week for provisions. The shipping trade is 
much as usual. Good to choice mixed and 
heavy hogs $7.10@7.25, selected 7.30@7.45, 
rough lots usual discount. 

In sheep, a feature is the smaller supply 
of fed westerns, owing to the fact that the 
bulk of these have been marketed. The 
demand is good, especially for choice 
mutton, and prices fairly steady. Medium 
to extra clipped sheep $5.25@6.15, native 
lambs 5.75@6.60, fat western, lambs 6.75@ 
7.10; springs ine good demand at 7@7.25. 

At New York, demand has been good for 
nearly all lines of cattle, and receipts well 
handled at strong prices. The Hebrews in 
the East Side district have boycotted the 
local retailers. These small: dealers suc- 
ceeded in gaining a slight reduction from 
the wholesalers, but.did not make a cor- 
responding reduction in their retail prices, 
thus exciting the animosity of their cus- 
tomers. Nearly all meats, eggs, vegetables, 
etc, are claimed cost about one-third more 
now than usually. This trouble is mainly 
in Kosher meats. Medium to choice native 
steérs of 1005 to 1200 lbs sold at $6.25@7.30 p 
100 Ibs, oxen 4.75@6.25, bulls 6, butcher cows 
2.80@5.02%. Poor to prime veal calves 4.50 
@7.50, little calves 4. Clipped sheep 4.50@ 
6.35, export wethers 6.60, unshorn culls 4@ 
4.50, clipped lambs 5.75@7.90, do unshorn 
7.99, spring lambs 7.50@8. State hogs firm 
at 7.40@7.50, mixed western 7. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, a good demand noted for 
most kinds of horses, prices without mate- 
rial change. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADM. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wii sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Beans. 

At New York, a stronger tone noted. 
Choice marrow $2.20@2.25 p bu, medium 1.75, 
pea 1.80@1.85, red kidney 2.20@2.22%, white 
kidney 1.70@2, yellow eye 2.15@2.20, Cal 
lima 2.70@2.75, imported 1.85@1.95. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, prices well sustained. 
Price to fancy evap’d apples, ’01, 94%@lic p 
lb, 00 9@10%4c, sun-dried, ’01 34%@5%%c, chops 
$1.75@2.25 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.50@2, 
evap’d raspberries 20@22c, blackberries 7% 
@8c, cherries 11@14c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, fancy stock continues firm, 
medium and lower grades irregular. Near- 
by fancy 17%@18c p doz, av prime 16@17c, 
fancy western and southern 164,@17%4\%c, 
fair to prime 14%@lé6c, fresh gathered dir- 
ties 134%2@l4c, checks 10@13c, duck eggs 18 
@24c, goose 18@25c. 

At Boston, arrivals generally well han- 
died. Nearby fancy at mark 19c °p doz, 
eastern fair to choice 164%@17i%c, Vt and 
N H 17%c, western 16@lic, dirties 14@14%4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, .in fair demand when 
choice. Apples $3@5 p bbl, strawberries 5@ 
12c p qt, peanuts 3@5c p lb, maple sugar 7% 
@9%c p lb, syrup 65@75c p gal, Cal oranges 
3@5.50 p bx, grape fruit 3@6. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, prices firm. Middlings $20 
@21 p ton, spring bran 19@20, red dog 23 p 
sack, linseed meal 27@27.50, cottonseed meal 
27.50, chops 21.71, screenings 30@78c p 100 
Ibs, coarse corn meal 1.31@1.34, brewers’ 
meal and grits 1.80. - 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, tone of market firm under 
moderate offerings and good demand. 
Prime timothy 92%4@95c p 100 Ibs, No 1 85 
@90c, No 2 75@80c, No 3 60@65c, clover 
mixed 60@70c, clover 55@60c, salt 50c, long 
rye straw 70@77%c, short rye and oat 55c. 

At Boston. choice grades continue firm. 
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Prime timothy 18@18.50 p ton, No 1 17@17.50, 
No 2 14.50@15.50, No 3 12@13, choice fine 12@ 
18, clover mixed 12@13, damaged and poor 
10@12, swale 9@10, prime rye straw 16@16.50, 
oat 8.50@9.50. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, foreign stock in liberal 
supply and weak, home grown quiet. Prime 
state $2.25@2.50 p 180 Ibs, do fair to prime 
2@2.25 p sack, German 1.60@1.85 p 168-lb 
bag, Belgian 1.50@1.65, Scotch 1.65@1.85, 
Irish and English 1.50@1.75, Bermuda 3.50@ 
5 p bbl, Fla 2.50@5, sweets 2.50@5. : 

At Boston, feeling steadier under lighter 
receipts. Aroostook Green Mts 85@90c p bu, 
Hebrons 80@85c, Dakota Red 70@75c, PEI 
Chenangoes 75c, German $1.75@2 p sack, 
Scotch 1.75@2, Bermuda 4.50@5 p bbl, Fla 
4@4.50, sweets 3@3.50. 

Poultry. 


At New York, receipts only moderate and 
readily disposed of at firm prices. Live 
fowls 13%c p Ib, roosters 9c, turkeys 10c, 
ducks 60@80c p pair, geese 75c@$1.25, live 
pigeons 30@35c, frozen turkeys 13@19c p lb, 
capons 17@19c, chickens 11@lé6c, broilers 16 
@19c,- fowls 12@12%c, ducks 14@l5c, geese 
10@11c. 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 12%c p Ib, 
broilers 25c, northern and eastern fresh 
killed fowls 12@l5dc, chickens 24@40c, pig- 
eons 75c@$1.50 p doz, squabs 2.25@2.50, west- 
ern iced turkeys 14@15ic p lb, fowls 124%4.@13c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, asparagus firm at $1.50@5 
p doz bchs, beets 1.25@1.50 p*cra, carrots 4 
@6 p 100 bchs, radishes 40@60c, rhubarb 1@ 
2, celery 1.50@3 p case, cabbage 1@1.50 p 
cra, cucumbers 1.25@2, lettuce 1@2 p, bbl, 
kale 50c, spinach 50@75c, peas 50@75c p bu, 
squash 60c@1 p bx, string beans 75c@1.50 p 
bu, tomatoes 1.25@2.25 p carrier. 

Wool. 


A slight improvement is noted in leading 
wool markets. New clip moving out of first 
hands at good prices. 


‘COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI< 
OR MARKETS AND*COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $2.75 
@3.25 p bbl, onions 3@7, beans 1.75@1.90 p 
bu, apples 3@5 p bbl, strawberries 16@19c p 
qt, asparagus 1.25@1.50 p doz bchs, radishes 
1@1.25 p 100 bchs, lettuce 1.75@2 p bbl. Eggs 
18@19c p doz, fowls 11@12c p lb 1 w, turkeys 
12@13c, ducks 10@llc, geese 9@10c. Milch 
cows 30@40 each, veal calves 8@9 p 100 Ibs, 
hogs 7.50@7.75. Corn 68@70c p bu, oats 52@ 
538c, bran 19@20 p ton, gluten meal 28, mid- 
dlings 20@22, corn meal 26.50@27, timothy 
hay 10@16.50. 

At Buffalo, eggs 16@17c p doz, live tur- 
keys 12@14c p lb, broilers 22@30c, fowls 12@ 
13c, ducks 12@14c, geese 10@12c; squabs 20@ 
25c p pair. Potatoes 75@88c p bu, sweets $4 
@5 p bbl, cabbage 1.75@2, horse-radish 2.50 
@4.50, carrots 40@50c p bu, onions 1.15@1.35, 
parsnips 40@50c, turnips 30@35c. Apples 3@ 
6 p bbl, strawberries*8@10c p qt. Timothy 
hay 9.50@14 p ton, rye straw 8@8.50. Maple 
sugar 7@10c p lb, syrup 70@80c p gal, honey 
9@15c p Ib. 

At Rochester, No 1 white oats 50@52c p 
bu, corn 70c, middlings 23@24 p ton, bran 23 
@24, hay 9@13. Carrots 40@50c p bu, onions 
1.25@1.50, potatoes 80c, spinach 50@60c, cu- 
cumbers 1@1.10 p doz, lettuce 50@60c, rad- 
ishes 18@20c, strawberries 12c p qt, honey 
16c p lb... Eggs 17c p doz, live fowls 10@12c 
p lb, ducks 12@14c, turkeys 12c. Beef 10@ 
lic p lb d w, veal calves 9@10c, sheep 10 
@12%c. 

At Syracuse, state corn 75c p bu, oats 5ilc, 
bran $19 p ton, linseed meal 28, gluten meal 
27, middlings 20@21, hay 9@14, rye straw 10 
@12. Eggs 16@16%4c p doz, live fowls 12@ 
14c p lb, broilers 30c, spring ducks 35c. Po- 
tatoes 80@90c p bu, beans 1.50@2, spinach 40 
@50c, asparagus 10@12c p bch, spinach 40 
@50c p bu. 

At Watertown, eggs 16@17c p doz; live 
fowls 10@12c p lb, steers 5@6c, veal calves 
4%@ic, lambs 4@5c. Maple sugar 9@10c p Ib, 
syrup 65@75c p gal, strawberries 12c p at. 
Beans 1.75 p bu, turnips 35@40c, beets 40c, 
potatoes 80@85c. Corn meal 28@29 p ton, 
bran 23, middlings 21@23, gluten meal 30@31. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
bran $20.50@21.50 p ton, timothy hay 10@16, 
rye straw 9@15.50, No 2 Pa red wheat 88% 
@89c p bu, No 2 white clipped oats 51c, corn 
65%@66c. Eggs 15@17c p bu, live fowls 18c 
Pp Ib, spring chickens 23@28c, ducks 10@l1ic, 
fresh killed fowls 12@13%4c, fancy broilers 30 
@35c, frozen turkeys 17@19c. Apples 3.75@5 
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p.bbl, Cal oranges 2.75@3.75 p. bx, straw- 
berries 7@12c p qt. Potatoes 65@83c p bu, 
foreign 1.75@2 p 168-lb sack, sweets 35@75ic 
p bskt, cabbage 1@1.75 p cra, tomatoes 1.75@ 
2.50 p carrier, peas 75c@1.25 p bu, squash 
1.25@1.75 p bx, cucumbers 1@2 p cra. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 81lc 
p bu, corn 66%c, oats 48@484c, rye 6l1c, tim- 
othy hay $12.50@15.50 p ton, clover mixed 
11.50@13.50, rye straw 11.50, bran 18.50@20.50, 
middlings 18@20. Eggs 15@16c p doz, duck 


eggs 17@18c, live fowls 13@15c, chickens 20 
@35c, ducks 9@10c., Potatoes 90@95c p bu, 
sweets 3@4 p bbl, nearby asparagus 1@2.50 


p doz bchs, cucumbers 1@2 p bx, lettuce 50c 
@1 p bskt, radishes 50@75ic p 100 bchs, ap- 
ples 3@5 p bbl, strawberries 5@8c p qt. Live 
steers 4.75@6.75, butcher cows 1.50@4.75, bulls 





3@5, hogs 7.15@7.50, wooled sheep 2.50@6, do 
clipped 2.50@5.75, woeled lambs 5@7.40, do 
clipped 5@6.75, spring 7@8.50 
THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 
The feeling in butter circles has ruled 
steady, but the usual spring increase in re- 


ceipts is being felt and although very little 
accumulation of stocks is reported, prices 
have gradually worked down a trifle. 
Dealers are inclined to discriminate care- 
fully, and buy only as they need supplies 
for immediate use. Quality of arrivals 
shows improvement, having more of a grass 
flavor, but cows are still getting hay in 
some sections and butter has been some- 
what “flashy.” Buying for storage pur- 
poses will soon set in, and everything points 
toward a higher price level than usual. The 


trying season in this business is well along 
and with the situation decidedly healthy, 


outlook is bright for dairymen. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 
1902 .22 @22%c 221%6@23 c 21%@22 c 
rr 19 @191%4¢c 19 @19%c 18 @18%c 
1900 ..20 @20%c 20 @20%c 19 @19%c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
24@25 p lb, prints 25@26c, dairy 22@23c.—At 
Watertown, cmy tubs 25%c, prints 26%c, 
dairy 18@21ic.—At Rochester, extra Elgin 24 
@25c, state emy 23@24c.—At Buffalo, choice 
Elgin 22144@24c, state and Pa cmy 21@22%4c, 
dairy 15@21ic.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 22@ 
23c, prints 23@24c, dairy 20@22c. 

At New York, receipts generally well 
handled at steady prices. Extra cmy 22%c 
Pp lb, firsts 211,@2: 2c, seconds 20% @2l1c, fancy 
state dairy 21144@2 22c, firsts 21lc, western imt 
emy 19%@2l1c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, demand 
good, prices firm. Extra Elgin and other 
separator cmy p lb, firsts 22%c, ladle 
18@21c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extra firm at 
24c p lb, firsts 21@22c, seconds 19@20c, dairy 
16c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs steady at 22c, 
prints 23c, dairy 14@1é6c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
cemy strong at 25@26c p lb, firsts 24@25c, 
extra gathered cmy 24@25c, firsts 23@24c, 
imt cmy 22@24c, ladle 21@23c, dairy 23@25c. 

At Boston, receipts have steadily in- 
creased and prices have declined slightly. 
Vt and N H cmy extra 23c p lb, N Y 23c, 
western 23c, firsts 22c, Vt dairy extra 22c, 
N Y° 22c, firsts 21c, extra northern.cmy, in 
boxes, 23%4c, do dairy 22%%4c. 

At Chicago, tone of market rather easy. 
Extra cmy 21%@22c p Ib, firsts 201%.@2Ic, 
seconds 18@20c, choice dairy 20c, firsts 18@ 
19c, ladles 17c, roll 164%4.@17c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Arrivals of cheese at leading distributing 
points have been moderate and generally 
well handled. At Chicago prices show 
practically no change, although dealers 
look for lower figures ere long and buy ac- 
cordingly. Increased receipts would un- 
doubtedly mean a decline in values. At 
New York, the situation has been firm, old 
stock well cleaned up and new well cared 
for by both the home and export trade. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 
12@13%c p lb, flats 11@12c.—At Watertown, 
small 13c.—At Rochester, choice 13@14c.— 
At Buffalo, fancy 12@12%c, skims 8@9c.—At 
Syracuse, cheddars 11@12c. 

At New York, demand continues good 
and prices firm. Choice new 114%@12c p lb, 
fair to good 10%@11%e, light skims 9@10\%c, 
full 3@3%4c, choice old 12%@18c, fair to 
prime 11@12c. 

At Ogdensburg, 690 boxes sold Saturday 
of last week at 114%4@11 5-16c p Ib. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, offerings 
only moderate and feeling firm. Good to 
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choice N Y new 11%@12%c p lb, 
S@ge. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats firm at 13c p lb, 
twins 18c, long horn 14c, brick 15c.—At Co- 
lumbus, cheddars 134c, flats 13c, limburger 
15¢c. 

Maryland— 
firm. Choice 
flats 12@12%4c 


part skims 


At Baltimore, tone of market 
N Y cheddars 12@12%c p lb, 
picnic 124@12%« 

At Boston, receipts continue moderate 
and tone of market steady. Extra N Y 
twins, new 12e¢ p lb, Vt 12c, firsts 11@11%c, 
extra twins, old 13@131 firsts, 114%4@12'4c, 
seconds 9@11c. 

At Chicago, tone of market generally 
steady. Twins 12@12%c p lb, dairies 12% @ 
138c, Young Americas 13c, Swiss 13@14% 
limburger 11%@12%4c, brick 12c. 

——— 


Meeting of Guernsey Cattle Breeders. 
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The American Guernsey cattle club held 
its annual session in New York last week. 
The meeting was more largely attended 
than formerly and unusual interest was 
shown. A representative lot of members 
extending from Wisconsin to New Hamp- 
shire were present. About 25 regular mem- 
bers were in attendance in addition to 44 
proxies. The outlook from the standpoint 
of Guernsey breeders is very encouraging. 
Leading members state that the number of 


inquiries has been larger than usual this 
spring and that prices have been very sat- 
isfactory. It was thought this increased 


interest was due largely to the splendid rec- 
ord made by Guernseys in the Pan-Ameri- 
can dairy tests. 

The next annual meeting will be held in 
New York as usual. The following officers 
were elected: President, James M. Codman 
of Massachusetts; vice-presidents, A. J. 
Cassatt of Pennsylvania and Sydney Fisher 
of Quebec; secretary-treasurer, William H. 
Caldwell, Peterboro, N H; executive com- 
mittee, James M. Codman, Francis Shaw, 
N. K. Fairbank, James Logan Fisher, Ezra 
Michener, Henry Palmer, Howard B. Tut- 
tle, Charles L. Hill and William H. Cald- 
well. 

The general report of the genial secretary 
and treasurer, William H. Caldwell of Pe- 
terboro, N H, was listened to with interest. 
He carefully reviewed the history of the 
year, stating that it may be regarded as 
the most important in the history of the 
association. The association is also upon 
a firm financial basis, having received dur- 
ing the year in total receipts $7353. This, 
in addition to,a loan of $500 in the bank, 
and the money on hand at the close of last 
year, makes a grand total of nearly $10,000. 
The total expenses for the year were $7503, 
leaving a balance on hand, including the 
deposit in the bank, of about $1431. There 
were received $3848 from entries, $1500 from 
transfers and over $1000 membership fees. 
The estimated statement for current ex- 
penses for next year is placed at $5750. The 
total assets of the organization are nearly 
$2000, with no liabilities. 

In his report Sec Caldwell stated that 
during the last eight years receipts have 
been doubled. The results of the model 
dairy test at Buffalo were carefully re- 
viewed, an account cf which has already 
been given in American Agriculturist. It 
will be remembered that the first prize in 
net profit in butter fat and the net profit in 
churned butter was won by Guernseys. Mr 
Caldwell says: ‘“‘As respecting the Guern- 
seys, we do not intend to claim or place 
before the public anything that does not 
rightly belong to them. We acknowledge 
that the Holstein-Friesians not only showed 
a greater profit than the Guernseys in the 


production of milk, but the public will, and 
the friends of the Holsteins must, from 
the official records, acknowledge that the 
Guernseys made a greater profit in but- 
ter production. All dairymen know that if 
whole milk is sold he must look to that 
one source for his revenue. The absurdity 


of adding a profit made by any breed on 
milk production together withea profit made 
on butter production, and holding that up 
before the public as a true profit of any 
class of animals is apparent to all. Yet 
this is what some ardent admirers of the 
Holstein-Friesian breed have done. Aside 
from the official awards the records show 
that the Guernsey cow Mary Marshall 
showed the greater net profit in general 
production of any cow of the entire 50, her 
profit being $59.43. In addition, two other 
cows stood high, thus giving the Guernseys 
three of the best five cows. It was also 
shown that the Guernseys made butter at 
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less cost per pound, 9.31 cents, and returned 


the greatest profit for every dollar invested 
in feed. Butter fat $1.67, butter $1.60.” 

The expenses of the club in conducting 
this test were a little more than $1000. In 
speaking of the advanced register, an out- 
line of which was adopted at the last meet- 
ing, the secretary stated that the work 
had met with much general favor. Over 
50 head are now at work on these records. 
They are distributed from Massachusetts 
westward to Wisconsin. Records are being 
carefully filed, and already 14 cows and two 
bulls have been entered. It is expected that 
several other records will be completed 
soon. The action of this club in originat- 
ing this movement is a very worthy 
one. The records are made strictly on the 
basis of actual butter fat produced, elim- 
inating the amount of butter such fat 
would make. During the year Sec Caldwell 
has examined 1128 sets of papers and re- 
corded 685 bulls, 1240 cows, in addition to 
making 1753 transfers Twenty-one new 
names were added to the membership the 
pest year, making a total of 160. 

Foreigners Want Our Provisicns, in 
spite of the very high prices ruling in most 
beef and pork products. April exports were 
substantially the same as a year ago and 
during the past ten months a slight gain is 
noted. Total values, including live cattle, 
are shown in accompanying table. Very 
little butter was shipped in April, cheese ex- 
ports also falling off, due to high prices, 
Dressed beef exports are smaller for the 
month than for ten months, while gains are 
noted in canned meats and hams. 


EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCTS. 


April- 10 mos ending Apr 30 
1902 1901 1902 l 
Butter, TS . sedccose 309,720 1,299,775. 14,444,416 18,750,407 
total value ...... = $ 199, 920 $2,589,412 = 2, i 
OF GHEE codccccss .Te 5.3¢ 17. 8c 
rere 437, 412 63. 514 21,161, ino 
total value ....... $50,126 $59,931 2° 094. Olt 3 ey 475 
ee 11.4¢ 9.6¢ 9.8¢ 10.1¢ 
Beef, fresh, lbs.... 22,661,801 33,116,047 255, 192: 905 282,817,219 
total value ©...... $2,321, 162 $2, wee $3, 966, 964 $25,572,634 
SV CREED  sccecscese 10,2c § 3c .0c 
Beef, canned, Ibs.. 9,618,042 3,736, tr 54,679, 83 46,849, 540 
total WRC ..scooe $959, 603 $361,493 $5,414,797 $4, "656,687 
Beef. salted, Ibs.... 4,205,995 41,452,639 46. 065,092 
total value ...... G80’ 497 235,440 $2:536,536 $2,625,836 
DAO, Wes cocksccs 2,034,688 4.516, 836 30,942,985 69,578,353 
weneet TRS xésssccee 28/050,140 31/560,905 340,251,184 389 550,837 
. 2G. nabsnewerd 18,619,434 18,574,390 177,823,441 167,530,645 
POE, BRB céccsoncss 10,130,327 10,820,925 124,852,856 133; 883, 178 
SOG; BOS icesscxcss 47,007, 465 41:917,692 469,696,179 493,431,102 
total value ...... $4,569,554 $3,457,512 $43,775,250 $36, 912°790 
Glee. GE. BiBcssccase 12,445,492 13,360,520 120,502,435 126,440,920 
total value ........ $1,176,909 $1, 029, 620 $10;509,477 $9,218. 687 
Oleomargarine, Ibs. oo 82. e074 po 5, a = 4,013, SOL 
total. value ...... $56, $387,118 
Ag’reg’te value..... $16, Sir esss17, 438 "Deap1T 340 "3038177" 993, 064 








Save $10.--Per Cow 


EVERY YEAR OF USE. 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


Prices $50.- to $800.- 
“Alpha” and “Baby” styles. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 














NO SPAVINS 
—— = 
The worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
just as er Not painful and never has 
failed. Detailed information about this 
new method sent free to horse owners. 
@Wr te today. Ask for pamphlet No, §2. 
| Fleming bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 


- 2 EO 
Waterproof or Plain Canvas Stack 
Covers, Hay Caps, Wagon and im- 


plement Covers, Tents, Plant Bed 
Cloth, etc. 


HENRY DERBY 124 CHAMBERS ST. 


SILOS 


ann FOR SALE—W acres, 7 miles from Muncie, 
very fertile, market 1 mile, free gas, well 
mR SHELDON HICKMAN, Muncie, Ind. 


























Round, of Any Size, and ali 
Machinery Needed. 
HARDER MFG. co. Cobleskill, N. Y.’ 
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OUTLINE MAP OF WEST INDIES 


The location of the islands of Martinique and St Vincent, where volcanic eruptions 
and earthquakes caused such awful loss of life, is noted in the lower right-hand corner. 
St Pierre is in about 15 degrees north latitude. Vesuvius, in Italy, is 40 north latitude. 


The West Indian Disaster. 


The voleanic eruptions on the islands of 
Martinique and St Vincent, of the Wind- 
ward group, as noted in brief in American 
Agriculturist last week, have proved the 
most appalling disasters in the history of 
the western world. The early estimates of 
the dead appear not to have exaggerated 
the facts. St Pierre, the handsomest city 
of the Lesser Antilles, is a mass of black- 
ened lava covered ruins. It is estimated 
that 30,000 to 40,000 were killed, while 50,000 
were left homeless, without food or shelter. 
The volcano in eruption was Mt Pelee. So 
sudden was the fiery deluge that the in- 
habitants were stricken with death just as 
they stood or sat. The force of the explo- 
sion was terrific, so that some of the ships 
were sunk at anchor in the harbor. Ashes 
covered the sea for a great distance. Ref- 
ugees state that new craters are open in 
many directions, that rivers are overflow- 
ing and that large areas in the north of the 
island are submerged. Other districts are 
crowded with survivors. Almost total dark- 
ness added to the horrors. 

The St Vincent eruption was equally sud- 
den and its victims are placed at 2000 or 
more, to say nothing of those made home- 
less. This island is one of the British 
possessions. It has been the scene of sim- 
ilar disasters before. In 1812 occurred one 
of the most terrific volcanic explosions on 
record, the Morne Garoe, the chief moun- 
tain, literally blowing to pieces. About a 
year ago there were indications of activity 
in the volcano, but these were followed by 
a quiet spell. Kingstown is the chief town. 

On both islands’ starvation threatened 
the survivors. The French and American 
governments took prompt measures for the 
relief of the sufferers. Pres Roosevelt sent 
a special message to congress asking for 
$500,000 for immediate use in sending re- 
lief. Warships were at once hurried to the 
scene. The navy, army and state depart- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Extract from a Letter—Dengler’s P O, 


Pa, Oct 22 1898. W. F. Young, Dear Sir:—I 
have used Absorbine on bad legs according 
to your directions and want to say that I 
have obtained better satisfaction from your 
cure than from anything I have ever used 
before. 1 have used the best of liniments 
and blistered frequently; received numerous 
receipts from the Chicago Horseman, which 
were supposed to be of the best. Yours 
truly, W. Y. Levan. 


Since the Publication in our journals of 
the results of the beet sugar contest in 
March last, considerable attention has 
been drawn to the beet lands of Colorado. 
Individual capitalists and syndicates are 
investing heavily, and millions of dollars 
are being invested in sugar factories. Wil- 
liam Gelder & Co, 29 Broadway, New York, 
have prepared a large handsomely illus- 
trated edition of the Grand valley section 
of Colorado, which they are now mailing 
out free to home seekers, 


ments were charged with carrying out the 
details of arrangements for immediate re- 
lief. New York and other cities started re- 
lief funds, and so prompt and generous was 
the response that word was sent out late 
last week suggesting that- public subscrip- 
tions cease at once. 

United States Consul Prentiss, the Brit- 
ish consul and the governor of the island 
with their families perished at St Pierre. 
There has always been plenty of evidence 
that Mt Pelee was not extinct, but no indi- 
cations that the volcano was dangerous. 
The city of St Pierre was most advan- 
tageously situated for convenient inter- 
course with the commercial world. The 
horrors on both islands have been inde- 
scribable. Fears of further eruptions have 
been entertained. The British government 
has even gone so far as to consider the 
abandonment of St Vincent and removal 
of the inhabitants to other islands. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


With a pageant of medieval splendor, the 
coronation of Alfonso XIII, king of Spain, 
took place at Madrid on Saturday of last 
week. While the young king was well re- 
ceived, there was noticeable a lack of en- 
thusiasm on the part of the populace. This 
may be accounted for in part by the fact 
that the young monarch has been kept so 
much in seclusion that he has been hardly 
more than a name to the common people. 
An anarchistic plot against the king was 
unearthed on the day of his coronation and 
several arrests resulted. : 

Cloudbursts in Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin and a tornado 
in Texas have added to the world’s trage- 
dies. Immense damage to crops and to 
railroads resulted from the cloudbursts. A 
small loss of life is reported. The tornado 
left death and destruction in its path. It 
struck the town of Goliad, Tex, in the coun- 
ty of the same name, with terrific force, de- 
molishing buildings in every direction. It 
is feared that.over 50 people were killed, 
while many were injured. 


Last week saw the beginning of the long- 
threatened miners’ strike in the anthracite 
coal regions. Already the effect is being felt 
and the price of coal has jumped. The city 
of New York is short of hard coal and de- 
spite an ordinance forbidding the use of 
soft coal, it looks as if the city would have 
to come to it very shortly. But the most 
serious phase of the situation is the effort 
being made to call out the bituminous min- 
ers. It is planned to call a national con- 
vention of the united mine workers of 
America and then bring every effort to bear 
to involve the soft coal workers in the 
anthracite struggle. Should this move be 
successful it would involve 440,000 men and 
would paralyze the industries of the coun- 
try. The strikers so far have been orderly. 
The collieries are preparing for a long 
struggle and are hoisting out their mules, 
indicating that they do not intend to at- 
tempt to work the mines with non-union 
labor. The national civic federation has 





under serious consideration means whereby 
it hopes to bring about an adjustment of 
the difficulties. 


The senate has passed the agricultural 
bill. As reported by Senator Proctor of the 
committee on agriculture, the bill carried 
$5,249,680, an increase of $135,140 over the 
amount carried by the house. 


Pittsburg, Pa, has been the scene of an- 
other explosion horror as a result of which 
23 are dead and 202 badly injured, many 
of them fatally. <A train of loaded naphtha 
cars exploded at Sheraden, a _ suburb of 
Pittsburg. The leaking naphtha ran some 
distance in a sewer resulting in a_ series of 
explosions. The results were terrible. A 
fierce fire followed and more explosions 
have been feared. 


Personal. 


Ezra Cornell, grandson and namesake of 
the founder of Cornell university, died May 
13 at his home at Ithaca, N Y. Mr Cornell 
was noted as a breeder of fancy poultry 
and was one of the most successful exhib- 
itors in this country. He was also presi- 
dent of the Cornell incubator company. 


Soft 


‘Harness 


You can make your har- 
ness as soft as a glove 
end as tough as wire by 
using EUREKA Hare 
ness Oil. You can 
lengthen its life—make it 
twice as long as it 
Ordinarily would. 


EUREKA 


makes a poor looking har- 

-ness like new. Made of 

pure, heavy bodied oil, es- 

pecially prepared to with- 
stand the weather. 


Bold eve 
in cans— 








where 
1 sizes, 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
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For the cultivation of Corn, Potatoes, 
Tobacco, and all kinds of root crops. An 
effectual remover of weeds. Catalogue 
mailed free. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. Box 120. 
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| Can Sell Your Farm 


or other real estate for cash, no matter where located 
Send description and selling price and learn my wonder.- 


fully successful plan. W. M. OSTR 
North American Building, Philadelphi ra ~~ 
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eo have several thousand zine mailing gal. 
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Decoration Day. 


At the Old Antietam Mill, 


T W- BURGESS. 





Gray and picturesque and ruined 
Stands Antietam’s ancient mill, 
On the field of consecration 
To the cause of Freedom’s will. 
Time alone, the busy miller, 
Grinds within the shattered wall, 
Where, in history’s tragic annals, 
Deep and somber shadows fall. 


Once within the old mill’s shadow 
Liberty lay making moan; 

Earth ran red with dreadful carnage, 
Heedless of the dying groan; 

Shot and shell shrieked hate, defiance; 
Death ran riot for a day; 

Man forgot he slew his brother 
Hidden ’neath the blue or gray. 


Now their children’s children, playing, 
Set the echoes ringing true. 
White-haired men, as comrades, meet where 
Once they met in gray or blue. 
Time, the busy miller, grinding, 
Heeds the universal will,— 
Love the grist, where once was hatred, 
At the old Antietam mill. 


The Heart’s Old Song. 


A Story of Decoration Day, by Jennie E. 
T. Dowe. 





T was an old, warped-roof, weather- 

colored house. Its narrow front win- 

dows were covered with green paper 

shades and its wooden front. door tightly 

closed. The house had a lonely, shut-up 
look, as if its rooms were full of cobwebs, 
and dank, musty odors. 

Nor did it make the house seem less 
lonely that, on its front doorstep, there 
was crouched a-shrunken, little figure of 
a@ woman, dressed in a rusty black gown, 
with a thin, black shawl drawn over her 
narrow shoulders, a crape bonnet crookedly 
set on her gray hair and a limp veil half 
falling over her white, but still pretty face. 

The thumb and forefinger of the woman’s 
rough right hand kept nervously pecking 
at the thumb and forefinger of her left 
hand, while she looked alternately up and 
down the country road which, from where 
she sat, she could see from some little dis- 
tance. 

“T wonder which way he’ll come,” she 
said to herself. “He might come up the 
mountain, or he might come round by the 
street. He come ’cross lots the last time, 
and ’tis jus’ like him to come ’cross lots. 
Yer never can tell what he’ll do! There!” 
and she heaved a sigh of relief as a man’s 
head popped above a road-hill in the dis- 
tance. The head was quickly followed by 
the shoulders and legs of the man, who 
was hurriedly jerking himself forward with 
a grasshopper motion. . 

“He shan’t see my feelings is teched,’”’ 
said the woman, getting up and walking to 
a neglected flower bed which was in the 
midst of the green springing grass of the 


little front yard. She fixed her eyes on: 


some red peony bulbs which were just 
pricking through the black earth. 

When the man reached: the old front 
gate, which had been clumsily mended with 
barrel staves and hung half-hinged,- he 
stopped and looked at the woman, who 
was still eyeing the red bulbs. 

“Say Alamena,” he said. “Gee, whizz! 
"Twas ez much fun ez a funeral!’ 

Alamena slowly raised her eyes and 
looked at the man. “Is that you, Jerusa- 
lem Jump?” she replied, in a tone of dis- 
appointment. “I thought ’twas somebody 
else! Where did you come from? . That 
ain’t the way to talk about Decoration 
Day; ’tis a terrible thing to speak lightly 
on death!” 

“Law, don’t be put out, Alamena,” re- 
plied Jerusalem. ‘‘Why didn’t yer come 
roun’ to ther burying-ground an’ see ther 
show yerself? Everybody wuz there, clean 
over from Sixteen Acres and up from 
Sodom. Lil Lovell wuz there, with her 
feller from ther city, and they put a wreath 
on old Lovell’s grave, made o’ some sort 0’ 
reddish leaves tied with a ribbin. An’ Saw- 
yer’s folkes wuz there, with some cally 
lilies fur Adelaide’s grave; an’ Chorley 
Brock’s widder, she had a lot o’ flowers 


fur his grave, an’ Sawyer’s folks said she 
better save her money an’ pay her bills. 
Sawyer’s folks are mad with her, cos she’s 
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[The old mill on Antietam creek, Maryland, in the heart of the famous old battle-. 
ground of Antietam. The photograph was taken by one of our editors September 17, 
1900, just 38 years after the terrible battle.] 


trying to ketch Si Sawyer. They say if he 
don’t marry her, ’twon’t be her fault. Yer 
reccollect how she carried on when Chorley 
died? She wept an’ wailed over Chorley’s 
death, an’ acted like the old cat, an’ ever 
sence he died she’s be’n chasing Si Sawyer. 

“An’ old Brad B. wuz at the graveyard; 
there he wuz, with one foot in the grave. 
I didn’t think he’d git out this year, but 
he wuz two whole days an’ nights a-git- 
tin’ ready. His ster Clorindy told me 
she hoped he wouldn’t git out to any 
more funerals fur a while. Furst he had 
a hair-cut and a shave, cut off that ar 
beard o’ his’n, thot they say has be’n 
a-growin’ ever sence Adelaide died, some 
40 year. Then Clorindy said she had to fix 
his coat over,—had a new velvet collar put 
on, an’ new buttons, some sort o’ horn 
buttons, an’ new’ binding; an’ the pockets 
with ther holes in ’em had to be mendid, 
an’ ther coat had to be cleaned with some 
sort o’ soap, that Brad has had packed in 
his bag ever sence Adelaide died. They 
do say he’s packed an’ unpacked that ar 
bag every day sence Adelaide died, an’ 
some say he’s got his wedding suit, over 
40 years old, in the bag, but myway he 
went to ther Orchard an’ got 1im a new 
hat, that cost him $3.50, an’ he commenced 
to dress the night afore or the night afore 
that, an’ Clorindy said she didn’t know 
how much perfumery he usid, but much 
as two bottles full,—some sor. o’ Adelaide’s 
favorite kind, I guess. Wall, ’twas a great 
event to Brad B., an’ he wanted to show 
Adelaide proper respect a-visiting her 
grave in a public way. Brad’s gittin’ old; 
there’s be’n ez many ez three generations 
o’ cracker barrels over to ther store sence 
he left off perching. He an’ Si Sawyer 
met at Adelaide’s grave; they hain’t never 
spoke sence she died. They du say ‘twas 
their dumb jealousy that made all ther 
trouble with Adelaide. An’ what do yer 
s’pose those two old fools did? They looked 
at each other an’ grabbed each other’s 
hand, and Brad said, ‘Adelaide is dead,’ 
an Si said, ‘Yes, Adelaide is dead;’ an’ 
then they stumped away from each other, 
heavily thumping ther canes like thunder, 
an’ both on ’em blowing ther noses. Any- 
one would s’pose that Adelaide had died 
yesterday, ’stead o’ 40- years ago!” 

“What if she did die 40 years ago?” Ala- 
mena said; “40 years ago ain’t no great 
shucks!” 

“So, Alamena, yer’ve found yer tongue,” 
replied Jerusalem. “I wuz bound to keep 
my gab a-going till yer did.” 

“Brad B.. wa’n’t never engaged to Ade- 
laide,” said Alamena angrily. “Si Sawyer 
was engaged or half engaged to her!”’ 

“T bet a cucumber that Brad B. wuz en- 
gaged to her,” answered Jerusalem. ‘He 
gin a good snivvel at her grave to-day, 
anyhow.” 

“They were some 
snapped Alamena. 


sort o’ cousins,”’ 


“T once heern o’ a cousin, who fell in love 
with a cousin’s cousin, and—” 

“You’re a fool, Jerusalem,” said Alamena. 
“Yer better go on home, fur ’tis quite a 
ways fur yer to walk.” 

“T shouldn’t a-walked it if I’d had any 
grease to grease the waggin with,” replied 
Jerusalem. ‘“‘Mandy wanted to come over 
to Decoration Day, an’ I rousted out by 4 
o’clock this morning, so to git started some 
time afore sundown. I hawed the old 
buggy up afore the door, an’ started to 
grease her. I hollered to Mandy, ‘Got any 
grease?’ ‘Yis,’ she hollered back, whack- 
ing at the salt pork that she wuz frying,— 
‘some right here in ther spider.’ ‘Lord, 
Mandy, that’s salt!’ sez I. ‘Strange yer 
never have any grease ready. Lem Ben- 
net’s wife allus has grease ready; she keeps 
it in old broken white an’ blue bowls. She’s 
up to snap, an’ her husband gits off to 
places afore day after to-morrow. He has 
his waggin grease ready for him!’ 

“Mandy an’ I by this time experienced 
a little diff’rence, an’ we didn’t talk at 
breakfast, an’ I left the waggin a-standing 
afore the door. I shouldn’t wonder ef 
Mandy wuz mad.” 

“Quite a lot o’ new stuns be’n put up 
sence last year,”’ continued Jerusalem. “She 
that was Leezy Turner sez she’s got her 
last an’ final stun. There’s four on ’em in 
a row to her four husbands, an’ now she’s 
put one up to herself, with her’ maiden 
name, ‘Leezy Turner, wife o’ Ziba Penhol- 
low, and Reuben Trufant and Gamaliel 
Folly and Solon Quill.’ She says she sha’n’t 
marry ag’in an’ spile that stun. An’ ye re- 
member her cousin, Leezy Turner. Wall, 
she was mad an’ she’s gone and got a stun 
raised to herself, an’ she’s got on it, ‘Miss 
Leezy Turner’; the ‘Miss’ is in whopping 
letters an’ goes clean across the top of the 
stun, an’ then she’s put below, ‘wife to no 
man.’ ” 

Reference to gravestones was a sore sub- 
ject to Alamena, and she turned her back 
on Jerusalem and walked across the nar- 
row yard to an apple tree, pink and white 
in the glory of apple blossom time. 

Jerusalem at this gave a sly wink for his 
own benefit. Then looking up the road over 
which he had just passed, he saw a man 
coming forward, then pausing, turning and 
going backward, then coming forward once 
more, to once more go backward. The man 
kept up this zigzag, but with each move he 
got a little nearer the house, and Jeru- 
salem, with a convulsive chuckle, moved on 
singing the verse of an old séng, changed 
to suit his fancy. Alamena harked to the 
words,—- 

“Tt was in an’ about the May time, 

When the green leaves were coming, 

That Lord Roland he fell in love 

Along with Barbara Allen.” 


The words of the old song and the sweet 
apple blossoms awoke memories of many 
May times gone before,—happy May times, 
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full of youth and love and beauty; sad May 
times, full of death and darkness and de- 
clining years, and perhaps worst of all, 
the deepest poverty. 

None save a New England born and bred 
country person can understand how poor a 
proud woman like Alamena can be and yet 
maintain her pride and selt-respect. 

Alamena did not have half enough to eat, 
and work as hard as she could, she only 
managed to maintain the breath of life 
within her frail body; and as far as clothes, 
long years had seen her with only the tat- 
tered remnants of better days. Through 
no fault of hers the old farm had run down 
to briers and scrub, and the old house 
settled, rotting itself into the earth. Had 
her husband lived it might have been dif- 
ferent. But he was long dead, and lay bur- 
ied in the graveyard, from which she had 
this day kept away. 

He had not even a simple stone to mark 
his place of rest. At the time of the civil 
war he had enlisted in another town. He 
had died in a distant hospital and had then 
been brought here and buried. Alamena, 
years after his death, had come to her 
childhood's home to live, or rather to man- 
age to exist. She had never let it be 
known that a flag should be placed over 
her husband’s grave on Decoration Day. 
Her time would come when she would raise 
a stone above him with his name and regi- 
ment upon it, and until that time she did 
not wish folks to observe the unmarked 
grave, lest they should deem it lack of 
love or lack of means that left it without 
a stone. 

Poor Alamena! She had worked and 
scrimped all this last year and hoped and 
prayed (yes, prayed), that at last she would 
get money enough to put a stone over her 
husband’s grave. Over and over in her 
mind she had lived the scene, when on this 
Decoration Day she should go to the grave- 
yard and proudly walk about and mark 
the new white stone and see the flag and 
flowers above the sunken mound. She had 
dressed herself on this morning as if to go. 
She had then locked her house and had 
sat herself down on the front doorstep, 
where we first saw her, and had stayed 
there all day until the arrival of Jerusa- 
lem. The grave was still unmarked, and 


possibly Alamena never felt more bitter, 


and poor in her life than at this moment. 

It was not often that she indulged in 

fancy, but she excused herself to herself, 
on the ground that for lack of any break- 
fast she was light-headed, and that it was 
more than possible that old Brad B., to 
whom Jerusalem had referred, might come 
before the day was gone to see her. She 
knew this would not happen, but she loved 
to think it might happen. Brad B. had 
once been her lover, there had been a 
quarrel over this same dead Adelaide, and 
she, Alamena, had married another. Brad 
B. had never married, and she had never 
set eyes on him from the day on which 
they had quarreled in their youth. 
.In the apple tree above Alamena’s head 
were a pair of robins building a nest, and 
they were busy making love and chattering. 
Alamena looked at them. “‘There ain’t a 
soul in the world that cares whether I live 
or die!’’ she cried. She pulled her bonnet 
from her head and stamped upon it with 
her small feet. She felt the old mild spirit 
of her youth. “I don’t care, I've spoiled 
that old bonnet! I’ve always hated the sight 
of it; I'll burn up all my old clothes; I'll 
make pink paper roses and put ’em on my 
head.” 

In the meantime the approaching man 
had gone backward and forward, and for- 
ward and backward, until he now stood 
directly behind Alamena. 

“So, Alamena, you shall have some pink 
roses,” he said. “I always thought pink 
was becoming to you.” 

It is little to say that Alamena was 
startled. It was Brad B. He took Ala- 
mena by the shoulders and whirled her face 
to face with himself. 

“Come, Alamena,” he sail, “I want you 
to go down to the graveyard with me and 
see the posies. The folks are mostly gone, 
but posies are there.”” Alamena felt a thrill 
of joy. She had wanted to go all day. With- 
out a word sbe slipped the corner of her 
shawl over her head and she and Brad B. 
walked silently on. They took a footpath 
across the fields, and this soon brought 
them among the graves. Here and there 
they wandered like a couple of children, 
until at last, before Alamena sensed exactly 
where she was, Brad B. made a pause. 
“Here’s a pretty grave,” he said. 

Alamena looked and saw a white stone, 
and on it her husband’s name and regiment 
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and a line for his battles and bravery. 
And over the green mound there was the 
flag and the flowers as she had hoped they 
might be. 

Then she turned, “Brad, it is you who 
have done this!” she said. ‘I never ex- 
pected to be so proud and happy as I am 
now! How can I ever pay you?” 

“Alamena,” said Brad, taking her hand 
in his. “It was Jerusalem who told me 
about matters, and you must thank Jeru- 
salem for giving me a chance to show you 
that I love you. When we parted in anger 
over 40 years ago, you said, ‘show me that 
you love me, and I shall believe you then, 
and—’ ”’ 

“Yes, Brad, I believe you,’”’ was Alamena’s 
reply. 

Later, Alamena and Brad B. stood under 
the apple tree in Alamena’s yard. It was 
the same old tree under which they had 
stood when they had quarreled 40 years 
before. The tree then as now was pink and 
white with the glory of apple blossom time. 

But the spring was their’s to stay, for 
true love knows not of winter nor of age. 


Margaret’s Wedding Present. 


D. B. K, 


A few years ago a lady of my acquaint- 
ance was seized with a wild spirit of invest- 
ment, one of the “land-boom” companies 
being responsible. A double house lot was 
purchased for the fabulous sum of twenty- 
five dollars. It was located in an unfre- 
quented part of the country, several miles 
from what was then the town. My friend, 
heartily laughed at by all, and feeling a 
little ashamed of what she had _ done, 
brought home the deed and passed it over 
to her oldest little girl, then about 14 years 
of-age,-remarking at the same time, ‘Here, 
Margaret, is your wedding present.” 

Years passed. My little girl friend, now a 
young lady of 22, really married, and it 
was now her hitherto neglected possession 
became something to be thankful for. Slow- 
ly but surely the town had grown until it 
was now a city with several lines of elec- 
trics, and the house lot not quite so inac- 
cessible as it had been. 

Margaret’s husband, a bookkeeper earn- 
ing the ordinary salary of $18 a week, had 
managed to save at the time of his mar- 
riage, $1000. His wife put her little nest- 
egg with it,.and with $1500 to start, they 
determined to build a modest and cozy little 
house on the land which had been given as 
a wedding present eight years before. They 
started housekeeping temporarily in three 
rooms, furnished with pretty, inexpensive 
furniture, all of which would come into piay 
in their new home. [In four: short months, 
which had been so busily occupied with 
plans and suggestions they hardly felt 
them slipping by, their home was ready. 
A large piazza ran all around the house, 
and inside were five good sized rooms and 
a dainty little bathroom. One of the cham- 
bers was left unfinished, until such a time 
as they could better afford the necessary 
outlay of money. As the electrics ran al- 
most by the door, it was no hardship for 
the husband to make the trip at night and 
in the morning. 

The present of the bride’s father to the 
young couple was, O joy of joys! a sleek, 
white Jersey cow, although, I must con- 
fess, the new owners at the first moment 
hardly knew what to do with it. They 
finally engaged a neighbor’s son for the 
small sum of 75 cents a week to do the 
milking. Such milk, rich and creamy, was 
never tasted before, and they soon found 
means of disposing of the surplus, which 
after the cost of the hay, grain, etc, was 
considered, netted them a tidy little sum of 
money. In a short time a neat stable was 
erected, a few chickens added, a small veg- 
etable plot started, and when the babies 
commenced to come, what a start in life 
they received! And such roly-poly; healthy 
babies they were. As they grew so did the 
house, until now a prettier place one could 
hardly wish to see; What an. investment 
that mother made so many years ago, when 
she bought that little piece of land for her 
small daughter! : 


——— 


“Tf you say ‘please,’ I'll give you a piece 
of pie.” ‘An’ if I say it twict, auntie, will 
y’ give me two pieces?” 


Teacher: As I have been telling you, 
there are two general classes of workers. 
Tommy, does your father make his living 





by using his brains or by using his mus- 
cles? Tommy: Neither one, ma’am. He’s 
a policeman at the big railroad depot. 


Why is a caterpillar like a hot roll?—— 
Because it’s the grub that makes the but- 
terfly. 


What word is pronounced quicker by 
adding a syllable ?——Quick. 


“Ethel, you can have my apple.” “Why, 
what’s the matter with it?” 

Of what trade is the sun? He is a tan- 
ner. 


PAN-AMERICAN BANKRUPT STOCK 


Send for our FREE Catalog of Furniture, Iron and 
Brass Beds, Bedding, Crockery, Refrigerators, Bicycles, 
Rings, Electric Bells, Batteries and Burglar Alarm Outfits. 
A chance of your lifetime. CITIZENS’ NOVELTY 
COMPANY, Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Musical Instruments 


Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 

Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 

instrument? You can obtain specia) 
OFFER 4 value this season by purchasing the 
- B new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free, You 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction, 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 


—* 


PATENT SEND SKETCH OF YOUR INVENTION FOR 
ADVICE AS TO PATENTABILITY. Useful 
Booklet sent FREE. — 45 Years’ experience, 
Alexander & Dowell, Washington,D.C. 

a ti Ee N 48-page book free 

highest references. 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D.C. 
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“The Sphinx of the Twentieth Century.” 


ASIA AND 
THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


Comparatively few people are familiar 
with the Chinese Empire as it exists to- 
day. In viewof the constantly growing 
Oriental commerce of the United States, 
everyone should become familiar with 
the Chinese Empire. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


**Four-Track Series’’ No. 28 gives valua- 
ble statistics and information regarding 
the Flowery Kingdom, and contains a 
new and accurate map in colors. 








A copy of No. 28,“*A New Map of Asia and 
the Chinese Empire,” sent free on receipt of 
five cents in stamps by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 














The Latest Fashions 


We issue a catalog of up-to-date 
patterns equal to those 7 
sold at from 25 to 35 cents, whic 

are supplied to our subscribers for 


ONLY 10 CENTS EACH 


The patterns are all of the very 
latest and choicest designs. Cata- 
log free on request. Address Pat- 
tern Department, 


Orange Judd Company, 


New York Chicago Springfield, Mass. 
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will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 














A Pretty Home Wedding. 


AMY L. 


Last summer I acted as bridesmaid at the 


and a 
It was 


wedding of an intimate friend, 
prettier wedding I never attended. 
at her home on a glorious June evening, 
but as I lived out of town I was invited 
with a few others to arrive the day before 
and help with the preparations. As we 
were to decorate the house without the aid 
of the florist, we began work early on the 


morning of the wedding day, starting off 
immediately after breakfast. The house 


was in the suburbs of the city, and a walk 
of half an hour brought us to the woods, 
where we gathered branches of young oak 
and quantities of laurel. There were two 
men in our party of six and we kept them 
busy cutting boughs, and all went home 
laden. 

Then what a happy time we had making 
the house pretty! Every turn in the stairs 
leading from the front hall to the third 
floor was filled with oak branches, mak- 
ing a very pretty effect as one stood at 
the bottom and looked up. Clusters of 
laurel and oak leaves outlined the arch be- 


tween the hall and back parlor, also be- 
tween the front and back parlor, and 
masses of the.pink blossoms adorned the 


top of the low bookcases. The bride and 
groom were to stand between two windows 


in the front parlor, and as we wanted a 
prettier background than the wall paper, 


we hung a dark green velours portiere be- 
tween the windows and fastened clusters 
of laurel at the top, making a deep border 
to match the arches. At either side of this 
space and in front of the windows were tall 
green palms. To soften the gaslight and 
make it more becoming, we put rose pink 
paper shades*over each globe on the chande- 
liers. 

In the other rooms we used the quantities 


of flowers sent in by kind friends from 
their own gardens. The prevailing color 
in the dining room was red. The mantle 


over the open fireplace was a bank of red 
roses, and a large bunch of roses formed 
the centerpiece on the table. The shades 
on the silver candlesticks and on the chan- 
delier were red paper, to match the roses. 

In the upstairs sitting room, where the 
presents were displayed, the mantel was a 
mass of syringa, a bowl of garden roses 
adorn the table, and on a_ stand in one 
corner was a tall, green jar-filled with pale 
pink peonies. 

As the harp and violin sent forth the 
strains of the wedding march from Lohen- 
grin, the ushers made a path from the stairs 
through the hall and parlors, and the bridal 
party descended. After the ceremony, 
when the guests had offered their congra- 
tulations, they were directed to the dining 
room, where waiters served salads, sand- 
wiches, cream, ices, cakes and fruit lemon- 
ade. When the congratulations were over, 
the bride went to the dining room, where, 
surrounded by her unmarried, unengaged 
girl friends, she started the knife in the 
bride cake and left the girls to cut. the 
slices and find the ring, thimble and piece 
of money hidden in the cake. This created 
considerable fun, and before we knew it 
the bride had disappeared, to dress for 
going away. As she once more descended 
the stairs, she threw her bridal roses to 
the crowd below, and as the last one fell 
from her hands, bride and groom hurried 
through the craywd midst a shower of con- 
fetti and were driven off in their carriage. 


a 


A Vacation on “Wheels.” 
MRS A. G. H., ILLINOIS. 





Sister and I lived a very unhappy home 


life, and finally took up our abode with 
relatives for two years. Then we had a 
chance to learn dressmaking, when we 


realize that the world had 
In the beginning of 


first began to 
some pleasure for us. 
1897 we got a place in Chicago. It had 
been the desire of our lives to possess a 
bicycle, and now we meant to have one. 
In March we viewed our new possessions 
with much pride, and now the fun began. 

Je didn’t want to be seen by our friends 
until we had our wheels completely under 
control, so we learned at night, and what 
falls we did have! But two happier girls 
would be hard to find. Then the long 
rides we took, and how we did enjoy them! 

About August 1 we started, with a party 
of friends, for the country, where we rode 
and enjoyed ovrselves to our hearts’ con- 
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tent. After two weeks our company re- 
turned to the city, and our plans were laid 
as to how we would spend the rest of our 
vacation. After a visit to our relatives’ 
home, we started on a trip that was to 
give-us the greatest pleasure. Never will 
I forget what joy I felt as we two un- 
chaperoned girls left the familiar scenes 
behind us, and started out on our journey, 


ready for any adventure that might be- 
fall us, yet never stopping till our tired 
limbs could go no farther. At one time 


we spied a huge derrick, which proved to 
be on a stone quarry deserted for the day, 
and which we explored to our hearts’ con- 


tent. Night had come when we _ reached 
the little town of S. and put up for the 
night,—two tired but happy girls. 

The next morning, informed that our 
destination was but.10 miles away, we 
waited till afternoon, and then were told 
that it was 25 miles away! How we did 
ride! We struck sand, too, and our prog- 


ress was slow, but we came upon a, beauti- 
ful village nestling among -the trees, with 
a stream like silver outlined before us. 
We crossed the stream and came upon a 
sharp bend in the road, when we met a 
herd of lively cattle. Not thinking it neces- 
sary to dismount, we took the footpath next 
the fence. Three horsemen were in charge. 
Suddenly the foremost steer made a start 
in our direction. Frightened, we placed a 


foot to the earth, instantly bringing our 
wheel to a standstill. Of course we had 


a bad shake-up and made a very ungrace- 
ful appearance. Grasping our wheels, we 
fled in the opposite direction. A horse- 
man came to our assistance, and politely 
excused himself for giving us a scare. That 
smile I will never forget, but our actions 
had been enough to make anyone smile. 
Mounting once more we continued our 
journey, sometimes walking and pushing 
our wheels, then again riding and plowing 
through the sand. But the end came at 
last and we were heartily welcomed by our 
friends. I can assure you, though, that 
when*we went home our wheels were safely 
stowed away in the baggage car. I have 
now a happy home, a kind and loving hus- 
band, and health such as I have not had 
in years,—all because of the trip I took 
that gave me so much pleasure. 
a — 

A Novel Darner—Take an electric light 
globe, the 16-candle power is the one I used, 
and file off the point at the end. To file it, 
drop a piece of camphor gum ‘in a little 
turpentine, and when the turpentine has 
“cut” all the gum it will, dampen the file 
in this and proceed as in ordinary filing. 
There will be a tiny hole in the top of the 


darner, but that does not matter in the 
least. If you object to it, however, melt 
a bit of sealing wax and press it in the 


hole so that it will give a smooth, level sur- 
face with the glass. The brass part of the 
bulb may be covered with a bit of plush or 
velvet glued or sewed over it. If you want 
to make a gift, it would be pretty to pour 
a little gold paint down the hole and turn 
and shake the globe until every part of the 
interior is covered, then when it is dry fill 
in the hole as suggested. A “handle” of 
pale blue would go well with this. Any 
other point may be used in this way. White 
would be pretty, and a little white lead 
would be the thing to use.—[May Myrtle 
French. 








“A Poem That Stays’’—I wish to thank 
somebody for a number of beautiful 
thoughts as well ‘as helpful hints that I 


found in the article in the March 22 
issue, “Farmers’ Wives Could Be So 
Happy!” The (story is a poem that 
stays with one,—and I have found 
many such in these pages. The beautiful 


picture made me wish to make it real for 
myself, but there I found difficulties. For 
instance, a lilac hedge like the one L. de- 
scribes I cannot have, owing to deep shade 
cast by ancient maples, which it would be 
a pity to cut down; nor the brook with its 


sandy bottom and fringed with. ‘yellow 
willows.’”’ But in time I will have a du- 
plicate ‘“‘garden of herbs,” not even ex- 


cepting the pansies.—[Finis. 





“Willie,” said mamma, ‘didn’t I tell you 


to wash your face?’ “Yes, ma’am, and I 
did wash it.” ‘“I don’t believe you did. It’s 
just as dirty as ever.” “Mamma,” piped 


little Elsie, who had just been vaccinated, 


“maybe he did do it, but it didn’t take the 
first time.” 





I dropped 
it’s gone 


“Oh, nurse, what shall I do? 
my penny in the bathtub, and 


down its windpipe.” 
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FAVORITE 
RIFLE...... 


No rifle ‘ever introduced has been 
as popular as our FAVORITE. It 
is a strong shooting arm and fully 
guaranteed for AccuRAcy. Cham- 
bered for .22 Long Rifle, .25 Stevens 
and .382 Long Rim Fire Cartridges. 


No. 17, with plain open sights, $6.00 
No. 18, with target sights, - 8.50 


lf you are under 20 years.and own a 
“STEVENS” you may enter our 


$1000.00 CONTEST. 


Send for booklet of conditions 
and results of 1901 Contest. 









ZVEN SLIMOAVS SNSAZLS 


Ask your dealer for the 
STEVENS, accept no other 
make ‘‘just as good.” If you 
cannot obtain them we will 
ship (Express paid) upon re j 
ceiptof price. Send forcatalog. 4 


J, STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 


No. 220 Broadway, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS: 

















Did It Ever Occur to You 


That millions of dollars were being invested in beet 
sugar manufacturing enterprises in Colorado by the best 
posted sugar men in the country, and that nota single 
share of the stock has yet been offered to the public in 
any of these enterprises. 


. WHY? 


Because when wealthy men find a good thing, they 
quietly gather it in and say Qs little as possible. 

After mouths of negotiations, we have secured an oppor- 
tunity for our clients to join a Colorado beet sugar manu- 
facturing company at bed-rock. Colorado beats the world 
in raising sugar beets. Itis taking first prizes at every 
exhibition, showing the largest tonnage and the highest 
percentage ofgugar of any State in the Union, or any 
point in the known world, being over twice as high as 
some States which are operating sugar factories at a 
profit. 

THE COLORADO SUGAR MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY owus one of the most modern, up-to- 
date manufacturing and refining plants in the world, situ- 
ated in a district where the highest price is paid for sugar 
in the country. Colorado capitalists have subscribed over 

500,000 towards this enterprise. Since it became known 
10W profitable the industry was, Eastern capitalists are 
buying up thousands of acres of beet lands, causing them 
to rapidly increase in value. This company wants to in- 
crease its land holdings and we are now offering 400,000 
shares of the capital stock of the company for sale for 
that purpose. This is an opportunity of a lifetime. ; 


FREE. 


We have prepared a beautiful illustrated circular, show- 
ing photographs of fruit orchards and beet fields, which 
we will mail free on application, There is room for thou- 
sands of home-seekers. For full particulars, write to 


WILLIAM GELDER & COMPANY, 
29 Broadway, New York City, 
or to our Western office, 
Exchange Building, Denver, Colo. 





UNIONS AND CORN PLASTER. Never fail. 
Sample 10 cents. Package 50 cents by mail. Agents 
wanted. BOX 314, Braddock, Penna. 





WE MANUFACTURE AND SELL 


Farmers’ 
Telephones 


Write for Illustrated Bulletins and Prices. Address; 


Standard Telephone & Electric Co., Madison, Wis, 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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Stitches in Crocheting---VIl, 


The designs here shown are combinations 
of the chain, single crochet and double 
crochet stitches and are best suited for all- 
over wool work, such as scarfs, hoods, fas- 
cinators, afghans, etc. No 1 is called the 
shell stitch. Make a chain the required 
length, in the 4th ch from hook, make 5 
d c, skip 3 ch, s c in next, skip 3 ch, 4dc 
in next, so continue arross. If both sides 
of work are desired alike do not break 
thread, but work back and forth. If a right 
and wrong side are preferred, in which 
case the shells are more clearly defined 
perhaps, break thread at end of row and 
proceed thus: Fasten thread in top of Ist 
shell of Ist row, 5 d c in s c between shells, 
s ec in top of next shell, so continue across, 
breaking thread after making last s ec. 
Every odd row must have the same num- 
ber of shells as the Ist, while even rows 
will have one less in number. To begin 3d 
row fasten wool in Ist s c, ch 3, 4 dec in 
same s c, Ss c in top of next shell, so 
continue, being. sure to make a shell in 
last s c of row. The sides will have a 
scalloped effect when finished. If wool is 
not broken at ends of rows in order to 
reach the point to begin each even row 
according to directions, ch 3 after fastening 
in wool. 

The sea shell or double shell stitch is 
shown in No 32. Make a ch the length 
required, 9 d ec in 4th st from hook, skip 

ch, s c in next, 9 dc in next 4th ch, 
and so to end of row, break wool. Fasten 
wool in top of ist d c made, ch 3 to keep 
edge even, make a 4d c in back loop of each 
of next 5 d c, leaving the last loop of each 
dc on needle, then draw wool through all 
at once, secure with slip stitch, ch 3, sec 
in center back loop of shell of ist row, 
draw out loop on hook, then proceed for 


STITCHES IN CROCHETING—SHELL STITCH. 


the next shell as in the half shell just 
made, taking up 9 instead of 5 loops, so 
on to end of row, making a half shell in 
last s c, break wool. To begin 3d row, 
fasten wool in eye of Ist half shell, ch 3, 
4 dc in same eye, s c in s c of 2d row, 
9 dc in eye of next shell, s c in next sc 
of 2d row, so continue, finishing row with 
half: shell. The 4th row is like 2d, except 
that all the shells are whole shells, 

The third pattern, is called the coffee 
bean stitch. Make a ch the length desired. 
Insert hook without wool over in 3d st 
from hook, draw through, wool over, draw 
through again in same st, wool over, draw 
through again in same st, secure bean with 
slip st, ch 1, s ec in next 3d st of ch, so 
on to end of row, turn. Ch 2, make a 
bean in last s c of ist row, ch 1, s c in 
next s c, bean in same s ¢c, so continue. 


With a Handkerchief. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 

Cushion Cover: Cut a large or small 
handkerchief, according to size desired, 
into four equal squares. Set squares 
together with eyelet insertion, through 
which has been run narrow silk or velvet 
ribbon of any preferred color. Finish edge 
with a muslin ruffle. 

Sweeping Cap: Take a hemstitched hand- 
kerchief 18 in square with a narrow colored 
border. On one side 2 in from edge make 
6 small plaits, 3 turning each way from 
center, extending about 6 in in length. The 
distance across handkerchief at this one 
point will be 12 in. At same distance from 
edge on either side make 5 plaits turning 
downward and extending about 3 in (dis- 
tance across 15 in). On remaining side turn 
back corners to depth of 8 in, and at dis- 
tance of 7 in from ends catch together and 
again about 2 in beyond. On each side of 
first fastening make 2 plaits; now turn back 
point thus formed and catch down. Cover 
Place with a bow of ribbon matching edge 
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To Clean Matting. 


To make soiled matting look 
fresh and bright prepare a 
pailful of warm water with a 
handful of salt and four table- 
spoonfuls of Ivory Soap shav- 


ings dissolved in it. 


With a 


clean cloth squeezed out ofthe 
mixture, wipe every breadth 
of the matting, rubbing soiled 
spots until they disappear. 








in color and put a bow in front in each 
space formed by turning back point. When 
soiled snip threads that fasten plaits, 
wash and starch before again shaping. 
Lady’s Tie: For a lady of average size 
use two handkerchiefs 14 in square with 
colored borders. Double each one _ once 
diagonally from corner to corner and cut 
from both a bias strip 2 in or more wide; 
each one of these strips forms one of the 
ties. Put remaining pieces together and 
baste if necessary to keep in place. Cut 
a section from each straight edge 6% in 
long and 3% wide, to form neck piece. 
Overhand border edges together, leaving 
1 in open at top. Leave these pieces full 
width at back and slope to 4 in on either 
side. Lower edge will be a little biasing, 
and will stretch to fit neck. With a nar- 
row hem finish edges of neck piece and 
ties. Turn over bordered edges of neck 
piece, the width of open space at top and 
slope at either side. Plait end of one tie 
which should be made about 2 in .longer 
than the other, fit to left side of neck piece 
and fasten. Plait end cf the other and 
fasten to right side of neck piece only at 
top and bottom, leaving intervening space 
through which to pass the other tie. To 
adjust slip neck piece inside band of dress 
(or it may be worn on the outside), pass 


STITCHES IN CROCHETING— DOUBLE SHELL STITCH 


left tie through open space, bring ends to 
front and make a bow. There is enough 
left from one handkerchief to make a neck 
piece and a small bow; but no ties. Thus 
all the material is utilized and you have 
two neck ties. 


A Home of Simplicity—One of the great- 
est mistakes a young married couple can 
make is to go in debt for what they do not 
actually need. For there will be a dark 
“cloud” hanging over them from the first, 
in the shape of the debt. And from this 
cloud may arise many storms, and the 
things that looked so beautiful at first will 
become a perfect eyesore if one has gone 
in debt to purchase them. A little home 
of the greatest simplicity becomes very 
dear if there is nothing to cause worry and 
regret.—_[Mrs H. H., Missouri- 


IDER AGENTS WANTED 


One ineach to 
an sie ises Dicyela. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 


& '00 Models, high grade, $7 to Sil 
p A Leerwet y oder Whee! 


all makes and models, good as new, 
to .- Great Fac Clearing 
athalf factory cost. dar Ae ta 

anyone on approvalandtenday 

without acentin advance. 
EARNA BIC VOLE distributing 
= 1000 catalogues for us. rite at once 
for bargain list and our wonderful 
special offer to agents. =a equip. 
ment, sundries. all kinds, haif regular ky 


MEAD CYGLE GO. CHicAGO, Hts 





going likewise. can you, 
$5.00 to $10.0 ‘daily. mate lae 
ting sewers. tableware, i 
cles, metal goods with ae si 
ver, pickel. Se. 1 enormous de- 
man e teach you 
Write—offer free. FREE. 


@. cnr & CO., Plating Works, A Miami Bidg., Cincinnati, °. 





IN SIX WEEKS; PITMANIC SYSTEM; 
COURS 


RN 
sHOnT. * slam SEND $3.00 FOR CO 


Correspondence School of Pho- 


HOME nography, Harrisonville, Mo. 














PRIZE GARDENING 


How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. 


Actual Experience of the Successful Prize Winners 
in the American Agriculturist Garden Contest. 


Compiled by G. BURNAP FISKE. 
FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 


all over America kept a daily record of the meth- 
ods ard results for a whole season, and reported 
thereon fully in competition for many and large 
prizes. They represented all grades from the small 
amateur to ‘the professional market gardener. ‘This 
unique book summarizes the most useful of all this 
experience. Each man or woman has definite ideas, 
and is testing them by successful garden practice. 
The very difference in the conditions and methods 
constitutes the particular value of the chapters, 
since readers everywhere will find that some at 
least of the descriptions are particularly adapted to 
their needs. Most important of all, every line is 
from actual experience. The result is a mine and 
treasure-house of garden practice. Careful editing 
has put this mass of experience into available, use- 
ful and fascinating form, The chapters te'l the 
story of the contest, describe the grand prize gar- 
dener’s methods, gardening for profit, good farm 
gardens, the home acre, town and city gardens, 
experimental gardening, methods under glass, suc- 
cess _ specialties, prize flowers and fruits, les- 
lien from winners, success in town or city, ‘terti- 
er gardening by’ women, boys and girls, 
~¥- secrets. 
lustrated with many charts, sketches, etc, from 
celginal photos, Pages, 5x7 inches, bound in 
cloth, Price $1, postpaid. 
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52 Latagette Place, New York, 
Marquette Building, a Til. 














A Mysterious : Trip. 


* ‘“THDDIE.”’ 





I have in mind a trip I took last year, and 
will speak of just such places as may be 
of interest. We were entertained in Ger- 
many with real German hospitality and 
partook of sauerkraut, sausage, krullers 
and a sweetish sour wine, the name of 
which I forget, and which we Americans 
did not relish. Now we find ourselves in 
Turkey, at a reception given by the sul- 
tan. The room was magnificent in its rich- 
ness. There, lounging at the feet of three 
beautiful women, lay the sultan, a superbly 
handsome man, on a rich rug and divan, 
toying with rather than smoking a large, 
richly carved pipe. After greetings and 
hearing sweet music and singing, we with- 
drew. 

Next we visited China. Our situation 

was made more pleasing by the presence of 
one of our missionaries, who explained to 
us the ways and means, etc. Tea drawn 
and served by a native was enjoyed. Af- 
ter more traveling we next enter Japan. 
vdHere the Japs, in full and costly dress, 
amuse and entertain us. After a delight- 
ful repast served by little Japanese girls, 
all of whom spoke English, we departed. 

Now for our return home. We make no 
other stop until we came to Florida, the 
‘land of flowers.” Our party was just in 
time for a-+grand reception given by a 
friend. Our hostess, an ideal southern ma- 
tron, the palatial home a scene of fruit, 
flowers, music and beauty. We were loth 
to part from such company, but the night 
was waning and we were to hurry on. 

At last we reached our destination, ‘‘Dixie 
land.” Our homecoming had been rightly 
planned. We came into the midst of a real 
ante-bellum entertainment. The ladies 
were in character dress, wearing lovely, 
simple styles of those never-to-be-forgot- 
ten days. The curtains between the par- 
lors were drawn aside, and there greeted 
us a scene dear to the southern heart, a 
real log cabin, Aunt Dinah napping over 
her churning, then out came ‘Unc Si’’ with 
his banjo, followed by six or eight fancily 
dressed pickaninnies singing, and the cake- 
walk was grand. Then they served .the 


company with ginger cake and ’simmon 
beer. 
After an indescribably happy evening, 


we went straight home, having been gone 
only three hours. Dreaming, do you say? 
No,—only a successful entertainment 
given for the benefit of the Winnie Davis 
monument. 





Better Than Splitting Wood—One Satur- 
day about noon, my father came to me in 
the woodshed, where I was engaged in 
splitting wood, and told me:that if I would 
hurry I could go with him to Buffalo and 
the Pan-American. I was delighted with 
the idea of sight-seeing instead of splitting 
wood and milking 10 cows every night and 
morning, and hustled around to finish up 
the work. We ate a hasty dinner and then 
rode several miles to the nearest town, to 
take the train. After we got to Buffalo, 
you can just be t I found enough to inter- 
est me. We visited all the buildings, and 
as I am very much interested’ in bee-keep- 
ing, I found the beehives and fixtures very 
instructive. While on our way to the depot, 
going home, we met one of my uncles, 
whom I had seen only once before, and the 
few minutes spent with him were among 
the pleasantest of the trip.—[Peter Pencil, 
New York. 





A Hen That ‘“Talked’’—In September a 
hen hatched 14 Chicks in an old barrel part 
full of litter in a loft over the cow shéed. She 
had stolen her nest, laid 14 eggs and hatched 
them all. When hatched the chicks could 
not get out of the barrel without help. I 
was at work in the barn the day she was 
ready to bring off her brood, and, hearing 
a hen clucking around, I looked in the shed 
for her nest, but not finding it I went back 
to the barn. The hen followed me; scratch- 
ing and clucking vigorously, runhing about 
here and there, coming near to me and then 
running back into the shed. Finding that 
I:did not understand her, she tried different 
tactics. She went back to the shed, squat- 
ted down and began making: the peculiar 
noise that a hen does when brooding her 
chicks, and followed it with the call they 
make when they have found a choice worm 
or other morsel. Then I knew she had 
some chicks somewhere and wanted me to 
get them for her. I explored the loft, found 
them and brought them down to the hen, 
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who fluttered and cackled her thanks, then 
marched off with her family into the garden 
looking for food.—[{J. J. Parker, New York. 


Our Disobliging Calf—The story of Chat- 
terbox and her calf reminds me of how our 
man tried to lead one of our calves once. 
One of our neighbors sent down one day for 
some corn which he wanted tarred, as many 
farmers tar corn before planting the ker- 
nels, in order to keep the crows away. Papa 
told the man to change the calf to a new 
place while he and my grandfather were 
busy with the corn, so the man pulled the 
crowbar out of the ground and endeavored 
to lead the calf to another place. But the 
calf was always afraid of strangers and 
began to run around and around, and 
dragged the man with her. He fell down, 
and every time he got up, down he would 
go again. After awhile he let go, and the 
calf gave a parting kick at him and ran 
for the barn, while we were all absolutely 
speechless from laughter. The man didn’t 
say anything, and I think he didn’t like it 
because we laughed, but really we could 
not help it, he did look so funny.—[Miss 
Idal.> 





Quéer Cocoons—While walking along by 
the side of a small creek, about two weeks 
ago, I saw some curious looking things at- 
tached to a stone, which proved, upon ex- 
amination, to be cocoons composed of fine 
gravel firmly comented together, containing 
small white caterpillars. In some of them 
the caterpillars were partially changed to 
butterflies. What are they?—[Wesley, New 
York. 

&#& Probably the caddice worm, larva o€ a 
caddice fly. 

I want to join the prize contest for girls 
and boys. Last fall a big, chestnut grove 
about half a mile from here got afire. 
My two older brothers and myself went 
down to help put it out. After the fire was 
out we picked up a lot of roasted chestnuts. 
[Ashton, New York. 

Two of my brothers to-day are piling up 
stones and the other one is harrowing. I 
help mamma cook and do housework. We 
have 180 little chickens, and 12 hens sit- 


ting. I am 11 years old and can sew on 
the sewing machine.—[Mary V. Comper, 
Virginia. 


So many of the letters are written by 
little folks, mamma said I could write one 
too. I am seven years old and live on a 
farm two miles west of the city, at the foot 
of Rib mountain, just a little way from 
Rib river. Papa took this paper last year 
and likes it so well he subscribed for an- 
other year. I have one sister older than 
myseif and one little brother younger, who 
is as sweet as a peach. I have 12 aunties, 
13 uncles and 18 cousins.—[Stella May Lillie, 
‘Wisconsin. 

I am a boy of 13 years old and staying 
on the farm for a little rest from the city. 
I do the chores for my health. There is 
a lot of fun here among the cows, horses, 
dog and cat.—[Harrison Macdonald, Mas- 
sachusetts. 








[25] 
I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism. 


No pay until you know it. 


After 2000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is impos-.- 
sible. But I can cure the disease always 
at any Stage, and- forever. 


I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim, pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect Rheumatism with but a few doses 
must be drugged’‘to the verge of danger. 
I use no such drugs. It is folly to take 
them. You must get the disease out of the 
blocd. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way, and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get those 
six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I have 
learned that people in general are honest 
with a physician who cures them. That is 
all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a penny 
from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won’t 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how I do it. Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 542, Racine, Wis. ° 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At aii druggists. 

Law and Solicitor of Paterts. 824 


PATENTS t Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 


Booklet on patents sent free. 
Patent Your Improvements andMakeMoney Out of Them 


GINSEN 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany. 


By Maurice G. Karns. A complete working treatise 
for the grower. It discusses ina practical way how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
preparation, planting ard maintenance of the beds, arti- 
ficial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
profusely illustrated, and should be in the hands of all 
who expect to grow this drug to supply the export trade, 
and to add a new and profitable industry to their farms 
and gardens, without interfering with the regular work, 
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Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at- 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P., New York. 





A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 















The second hand, 
the minute hand, 
the hour hand, run 


Perfect in construction; positive in 
performance. 

7 has the word ‘‘Elgin’’ engraved on 
—— A the works. 









in unison on an 


ELGIN 
Watch 





Every genuine Elgin 









Illustrated art booklet free. 
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ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPARY, Elgin, Il. 
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SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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Buttermilk and Cream Cheeses. 
ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 
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My German neighbor makes an excellent 
cheese from buttermilk. The buttermilk 
must be quite sour. It is then warmed 
with gentle heat, to 90 degrees, then al- 
lowed to cool when it is placed in a cheese 
form or a heavy linen bag until the whey 
has drained off. When this is accom- 
plished the curd is placed in a bowl and 
to each quart 1 tablespoon salt and 1 tea- 
spoon carraway seeds added, 1 spoon rum 
is added also, if the cheese is to be kept 
for any length of time. The mass is now 
thoroughly kneaded, and formed into small 
round cakes. They are now wrapped in 
fresh horse radish leaves, and packed 
closely in a jar, the whole covered snugly 
with a cloth that has been moistened with 
whey. A week suffices to render them fit 
for use, but they improve with age. They 
have a very agreeable flavor, quite unlike 
other cheese of home manufacture. When 
fresh horse-radish leaves are not obtain- 
able, the little cheeses are wrapped in 
cloths wet with whey. 

Cream Cheese: Put 1 qt rich cream and 
2 quarts new milk in a pan, add 1 tea- 
spoon fiquid rennet. Heat to 90 degrees, 
and keep at this heat for one hour. Now 
place a fine cloth in a sieve and dip the 
eurd gently into it with a skimmer, and 
let it remain for about three hours for the 
whey to run out of it. Then tie the cloth 
and hang it up in a warm place for a day, 
to drain thoroughly. Now press the cheese 
into’ a form. One can be made by knock- 
ing out the top and bottom of a round box. 
Spread a clean cloth on a clean board. On 
this put the prepared form, and press the 
curd in. Lay a cloth on top, and on this 
place a small piece of board on which a 
weight is placed—a couple of flat-irons will 
do. Leave it for two days, then turn the 
cheese, using clean cloths. Each day turn 
it, for a week, then place in a very cool 
rub 


room, remove the weights and form, 
it all over with a little sweet butter. Let 
it ripen for two months, turning it every 


This is an English rec- 
to the best Devonshire 


two or three days. 
ipe and is equal 
cheese. 


a - 


The Picnic ae 


LAURA WHITTEMORE, 





You may laugh at the idea, but really, it*s 
the serving of a picnic lunch that makes it 
a@ success or not. I don’t mean that you 
must have a tablecloth and manage some 
way to have hot food, but only that things 
need to be put up in sort of a nice way— 
they must look pretty. Pasteboard boxes, 
paraffin paper, wooden plates, brown paper 
and paper napkins are especially desirable, 
as they can be thrown away. 

Be sure to have some plain bread and 
butter sandwiches, so that those who don’t 


like the “fixed up’’ things won’t have to 
starve. Have more than one _ kind of 
bread, too. Cut the slices very thin, not 


over a quarter of an inch at the most, and 
butter both slices so that they will fit to- 
gether evenly. Have the sandwiches small. 
Wrap them in paraffin paper and pack 
closely in a box by themselves. You have 
no idea how many things can be used for 
sandwich fillings if only cut fine and prop- 
erly seasoned. Plain grated cheese is de- 
licious, flavored with a bit of sage, salt and 
pepper. Hard-boiled eggs combined with 
grated cheese fixed the same way are also 
appetizing. Two kinds of meat may be 
used together, but they must be chopped 
fine enough to spread delicately, and care 
must be taken not to use but a very little 
with each sandwich. Beans can be mashed 
and seasoned with a little tomato catsup. 
Chop plain lettuce fine, and use with a lit- 
tle plain salad dressing. Sardines or sal- 
mon should have the skin and bones re- 
moved. When spreading on the _ bread, 
squeeze over either fish a little lemon juice. 
The little folks always like chocolate sand- 
wiches. The chocolate should be made into 
a filling suitable for layer cake. Any kind 
of nuts ground fine and salted also find 
favor. Whatever filling is used, butter the 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 

Mr A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton. Ct 
(the clothier), says if any sufferer from kid- 
ney or bladder disease will write him he 
will tell them what he used. He has noth- 


ing to sell or give, only directs you to a 
simple home cure that does the work.-- 
[Adv. 














THE GOOD. COOK 











bread first. A thin spreading of butter put 
on both slices is better than more put on 
but one slice. I don’t mind being economi- 
eal, but a one-sided sandwich always sug- 
gests something more than economy to any 
child, and they always know things by 
their real names. 

Carry cookies in a baking powder tin, 
and do up cake the same as you do the 
sandwiches. It can be cut when packed, 
as the paraffin paper keeps it fresh. 
little glass of jelly, with a tight tin cover, 
is sometimes fancied. I have taken baked 
custards and such things, but I think it’s 
just as well to take things that have no 
spilling propensities. If a pie is taken, be 
sure it is one that will hold together. An 
upper crust is indispensable. Put the fruit 
by itself, and pack with soft paper around 
it so it won’t get bruised. Make tea or 
coffee very strong, then it can be diluted 
to suit each taste. Carry in tightly corked 
bottles that need not be taken home again. 
Take lemon juice the same way. It saves 
a lot of bother if you go to a place where 
you are sure of having water. 

One or two generous sized pieces of plain 
brown paper spread down on the ground 
make an attractive background for the va- 
rious boxes of good things, unless there is 
pienty of green grass—nothing can improve 
upon that. A few old cups, that are past 
active service in the dining room, a little 
box of sugar and a spoon complete the out- 
fit for a lunch, from which you can return 
empty handed. So far as the lunch part 
goes, I like to have a picnic a real picnic, 
and not a dinner or a “tea.” 

Tomato Pilau-—Skin enough ripe toma- 
toes to make 1 qt when pressed through a 
fine wire sieve, or use canned tomatoes. Add 
an equal quantity of broth or gravy. Chop 
fine 2 onions and fry to a pale brown in a 
little oil or butter. Drain them and- add 
to the tomatoes and broth. Add salt to 
taste. Place over the fire, and when it boils 
add 1 1b well washed rice. Cover and allow 
to simmer gently until the rice is tender 
and the moisture absorbed. Then add 2 
tablespoons butter, cover again, and let 
stand on the back of the range, where it 
will keep hot but not cook, for 20 minutes. 
Turn out into a hot dish, sprinkle with 
paprika, and serve at once. This makes 
a pleasing accompaniment to cold meat or 
fowl.—[Mary F. Snider. 





Boneless Shad—Wash iin cold, salted 
water, wipe dry and place on a rack in a 
roasting pan. Dredge with salt, pepper and 
flour, and put a few pieces of salt pork or 
butter over the top. Cut some slits across 
the fish and put a slice of pork edgewise 
into each one, if pork is used. Put enough 
boiling water into the pan to nearly, but 
not quite, touch the fish. Cover very tight- 
ly. Bake in the slowest kind of an oven 
for 12 hours, occasionally adding a little 
water as it evaporates. Bones and ald may 
be eaten, as they will be so soft they cannot 
be detected. 





Lima Beans—Soak over night, wash and 
boil all the forenoon in salted water. To 1 
cup beans use % teaspoon salt. Add more 
water as fast as it evaporates, but when 
they are done, boil down quite dry, mash 
fine, adding a little butter, pepper and 
milk. Great care must be taken that they 
do not burn toward the last. One has 
hardly had a taste of lima beans until they 
have tried this way of serving them. That 
which is left over may be packed into a 
dish, then sliced and fried. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


MAY. 








FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR 

12. Diamond.—[A. H. H., Ct. 

1, a letter; 2, to wash or cleanse; 3, a 

planet; 4. a district comprising one hundred 
villages; 5, to raise; 6, a seat; 7, a letter. 


13. Anagram (one word)—l[J. P. S., Minn. 
A COLD CYCLE IN APE. 
14. New Recipe.—[R. E. M., Fla. 


Take 1-6 lemons, 1-5 leeks, % cinnamon, 
1-6 cloves, 1-6*pepper, 1-6 ginger and 1-7 
mustard. Mix well and serve as a relish 
with meats. . 

15. Charade.—[So L. Ver, O. 

A troop or company is my first 
My second is to lubricate. 
Harassing labor is my whole, 
Endured by those of low estate. 
— eee 

Anacks—Soak over night 1 cup rolled 
oats in 1 cup cold water, add a pinch of 
salt. In the morning, add 1 cup of sour 
milk, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 teaspoon soda 





and dry oatmeal enough to make them as 
stiff as fritters. Wheat may be used if 
preferred. Drop into hot well-greased gem 
pans and bake in a hot oven.—[Beth. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


AMERICAN 
WASH COODS. 


Easy to figure how much is to be saved by 
sending to us for your wash goods. 
If you would like samples write. 


Printed Batistes—-pretty stains 90 and color- 
ings—Sc a yard. Been selling for 8c. 
Printed Dimities for 10c a yard. Sold 

right along for 12}c a yard. 

Fine Dimities in Dresden printings, 
stripes and polka dots, 124c a yard. e- 
cause they are printed in America some 
stores call them Irish Dimities and sell 
them for 20c and 25c a yard. 

New styles in Printed Dotted Swisses— 
— navy and black grounds—i2hc a 

yard. 

Printed Batistes, Dimities and Swiss 
Silks—white and colored grounds 
printed in contrasts—i24c, 15c, 18c a 








yard. 

Fine Madras Ginghams, popular colors 
for shirts, shirtwaists and shirtwaist 
suits—i5c and 20c a yard. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


This Washing a 
aus — 
im proved 


vorit 

Washer in every Favor! 
smenee I will send a saachine, 
freight paid, to tke first to 
ite from each county in the 
U.S. I willsend two machines. 
Sell one and keep the other. 
Agents make 6100 to 8200 a month 

or machines. You don’t have to act as agent 

er to get MAOHINE FREE. No capital needed. 

hine washes anything that can be washed by hand, 
Tried for 16 years. Send postal card to-day. 


R. M. BALL, Manufacturer, 
Room 65 Ball Block, Muncie, Indiana. 


‘e: =@) a CHARGE $20 106 
i better time ‘on ‘ie 
Fully jeweled works. Hight grade ee double 
hunting 14k gold plate case. Cut This Ont 
and send itto us men your name, office 
& express office address and we will send the 
WATCH AND CHAIN COMPLETE 
to you by express. You examine them at your 
express office and ffas ——— pay $3.50 
a ress charges an ey are yours. 
Men ten tion size wanted iMERS co. 
, ais "RLE E. CHAL be 
852-856 Dearborn St. CHLOAGO, 
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We Want 


APABLE MEN to act as special repre- 
sentatives of the ‘‘American Agricul 

turist’”’ in the states of Ohio, West 
Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 
sylvania. This is an opportunity that should 
be investigated by men of experience. Young 
men without experience, but possessed of 
earnestness of purpose, who desire positions 
in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual competency, should also we 
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~ Write us. We are willing to pay good wages |< 
x te experienced workers. We are equally be 
“| Willing to give the business training neces- Ke 
3 sary to enable any industrious and energetic hs 
x a man to succeed with us. This is a 
Ki ition to cor ope every man who means 
+ ba ness and who is seeking a responsible {<= 


Fa 
AS 


pee a and its emoluments. For further 
particulars, address the publishers, 
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ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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See Qur Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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A Prize Contest. 





In the summertime our country and su- 
burban readers usually entertain a guest or 
so,—friend, relative or boarder. And each 
of you knows which one was enjoyed the 
most. We don’t necessarily mean the one 
that caused you the least trouble or made 
you laugh the most, but the one you really 
enjoyed entertaining and having with you. 
Tell us about that person, why you enjoyed 
him or her, and also what you did to make 
it pleasant for the person described. Man, 
woman or child may compete, and the per- 
son that is described may be old, middle 
aged or young, and the boy or girl may 
. write about an older person, if desired, or 
one of their own age. There will be two 
first prizes of $5 each, two prizes of $3 each 
and four prizes of $1. All articles that do 
not win a prize, but that we wish to retain, 
will be paid for after publication. Send 
stamps if you wishearticles returned in case 
they are not available for our’ use. Your 
names won't be printed, if so desired, but 
write your own name and-address on the 
top of each page. Let all manuscripts be 
mailed by June 24 at latest. 


A Huge “Rice Pudding’’—It has been 
said that the first two years of married hfe 
are the hardest for a couple to get over. 
If the rest of my married life is no worse 
than the first two years, I shall always be 
a happy woman, and for this fortunate 
condition I feel that I am somewhat re- 
sponsible my-own self. For one thing, my 
husband is very quick tempered, and so 
was I, but*I.made up my mifid that if I 
lost my temper I would never say what 
I would afterward be sorry for. If any dif- 
ficulty rises between us I do not let many 
moments slip by before I go and ask par- 
don for my share (I have to set the good 
example), and my husband invariably takes 
all the blame on himself, and it is all over. 
Many a couple makes mistakes in that 
neither will give in, and that is often the 
beginning of bitterness and afterward part- 
ing. Another thing,—come what may, my 
folks shall never be the wiser. Tattling 
also separates many, to my personal knowl- 
édge. I cannot say much about prepara- 
tion, as I. was married without any other 
than inviting the pastor and getting the li- 
eense. Only my folks, my husband’s 
mother and the two pastors were there. 
One pastor acted as witness and knew noth- 
ing about it till he got there. It was lots 
of fun. By the way, my father and mother 
were married the same day and hour as I 
was. The pastors said it was the only case 
of the kind to their knowledge. In furnish- 
ing our home we got along with what we 
could pay for, so that the installment plan 
man will never bother us. Recently a 
friend of mine and her husband got away 
from the “ricing’’ parties when--they went 
on their wedding trip, but when they got 
back, their friends entertained them with a 
huge “rice pudding,” which they had to 
help eat. This was something new.—[{Mrs 
H. S§S., Illinois. 


Our Pattern Offer. 








8657—Shirt Waist 

with or without 

Yoke 12 to 16 Shirt Waist 32 to 

years. 42 in bust. 

Price 10 cents, each number, from our 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an 
eight-page catalog of the latest fashions, 
which we will mail to any address on re- 
uest. A postal card will bring it. Ad- 

ress our Pattern Department, as above. 


8642—Tailor Made 





Sunday school teacher (out west): Why 
fid the wise men come from the east? 
Bright Scholar: Because they were wise 
men- 








THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A Perfect Sewing Machine 


Perfect in Its Working. 


Perfect in Its Manufacture. 
Perfect in Its Fine Appearance. 





“agriculturist’” Sewing Machine Head, showing 
Tension, ete. 





WARRANTED 


» For 5 Years = 











“AGRICULTURIST”’ SEWING MACHINES, 
Damed in honor of the American Agriculturist, which 
has during more than 40 years worked earnestly and 
successfully against the enormous prices and profits 
of the monopolies which firmly hold prices at four to 
eight times the cost of making; and also against the 
desperate efforts to secure extensions of the monopo- 
lists’ patents, These machines fully carry out our 
long and earnestly sought plan of supplying direct to 
the people a positively well made, first-class working 
machine at the lowest possible price, when man- 
ufaetured on @ large scale with the latest improved 
machinery, thus economizing in the cost also of ma- 
terials purchased in immense quantities at the very 
lowest wholesale rates. These go direct from the 
manufactory to the purchaser, without the interyen- 
tion of agents or dealers, their commissions, rents, 


first cost of manufacturing. 


Manufactured Expressly for the 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, No. 2, Two drawers, - « « $$6.50 
and by them supplied to their subseribers only. Any No. 3, Four drawers, . P - - $7.00 
non-subscribers can avail themselves of our low rates No. 4 Drop top, two drawers 17.50 

* ’ sy y . ° 


by simply subseribing for our journal at $1.00 a year. 
A complete set of attachments in solid steel and 
heavily plated accompanies each machine. 


















OUR SPECIAL PRICES FOR “AGRICULTURIST” 


No. 5, Drop top, four drawers, : - 18.00 





~ 


Perfect in its Materials’ 
Cheapest Periect Machine Ever Made. 


Perfect in Its Attachments, for It Has Everything -That Anybody Wants. 








No Agents to Pay. 
No Interest to Pay. 
No Middlemen to Pay. 

No Commissions to Pay. 
No Advertising to Pay. 

No Dealer’s Rent to Pay. 
No Risks (for you) to Pay. 

Ne Cartage (for you) to Pu. 
No Boxing (for you) to Pay. 
No FREIGHT to Pay. 


Se 


‘ 
( 





“Agviculturist’ Sewing Machine No. 5, Folding Top, 
Freight Prepaid, $18.00. 

, Oo ices incl *k . i cars 

profits, advertising, etc., which more than double the and ptapayment of freight, ls either ak pr blac walnut. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


(Center drawer on each of above) 





New Improved High Arm “SUCCESS” 


# SEWING MACHINES. # 





“Success” Sewing Machiné No. 2, freight prepaid, $16.50. 


Any of the machines described above will be supplied upon receipt of the prices noted, 
we paying all freight charges as far west as the Rocky Mountains. Sample machines 


ways be found at our offices. 
AS A PREMIW 


tailed descriptions than are 


Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay 
NEW YORE, 52 Lafayette Place. CHICAGO, Marquette Bide. SP |, MASS, Homestead Bidz. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 





for each new yearly subscription (other than the popder's own) to our 
year, we will allow 35 cents upon the purchase price 


An ill rat. deseripti ‘ice Mst of all our sewing machin 
posers’. sng Seve Toro Sossibie, will be mailed to all applying- 











This is nearly “4 good A pine as fhe - 
culiurist, essen saa 
ign with the enpewaion of on. The “Agri- 


culturist” machines have the round or wheel ten- 
sion, while the “Success” have the flat F e 
former is more expensive and generally considered 
the better of the two forms. 

In some other ways also it has been f d practi- 
cable to reduce some of the expense the “Agri- 
culturist,’”’ so that the “Success” can be supplied at a 
little less money tothose with whom a saying of a 
dollar or two is an absolute necessity. A com 
set of attachments goes with the “Success” m e, 
aud we have no hesitation in gparante it to give 
perfect satisfaction. It is like the “ iturist, 
warranted for five years, and we-Pa7 freight 
at the prices specified here below. Supplied in o 
or black walnut. 4 


Special Prices of the New Improved High Arm 
««Success”’ Sewing Machine 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS (ONLY) 


Which includes packing, tting on cars and 
payment of freight. 
$15.50 


No. 2, Two drawers, . ‘ m 
No. 3, Four drawers, ‘ . . 16.00 


No. 4, Drop top, two drawers, ‘a 16.50 
Center drawer on each of above. 
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at $1.00 per 
of any of our machin 
es, including more de- 


to the one nearest you. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BUG DEATH PAYS 


Prevents blight, produces 





The extra yield more than pays the entire cost. 
better quality. 


KILLS THE BUCS 


on Potato, Squash and Cucumber vines. Kills Currant, Gooseberry and Tomato 
Worms, and all bugs that eat the leaves of plants. Contains no arsenic. 


Our 16-page booklet mailed free. 





Pat. March 16 and Nov. 9, 1897. 


DANFORTH CHEMICAL CO., Leominster, Mass. 





Pat; in Canada Nov. 2, 1897, 











THE S] a 
MAIL BOX: Pate, 


BOX, Hawley 
iS THE ORIGINAL BOX FOR RURAL SER- 
BATES-HAWLEY PATENT. VICE. it has been especially recom- 
- meaded by the Postmaster General 
—Is full government size, 18x6%{x11¥%, and is the only one which will 
meet all your requirements. Material—Heavy Steel and Iron, completely 
Galvanized, finished very attractively in Aluminum and Red. Yale lock. 
Automatic Signal flag. Individual celluloid name plate. 


SIGNAL MAIL BOX CO., No. 336 Benton St., Joliet, Ill. 





























ASPINWALL 


Also Used for 


Highly Endorsed by Leading 
Growers. Thousands in Use. 


ASPINWALL 
4-ROW SPRAYER 


Twenty-Five to Thirty Acres Per Day. 
Automatic. Price Reasonable. 


Line of Potato Machinery. 
Write for General Catalogue.—— 


(Mention this Paper.) 








4-ROW POTATO SPRAYER 


Tobacco, Cabbage, Tomato Plants, Ete. 


We are the Only Concern In the World Making a Compiete 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO., Jackson, Mich. 




















earliest, easiest worked and most pr 


mney Tops, Fire Brick, Oven Tile and Sup 


2 . Lf made by JOHN H. JAC 

The Agricultural Drain Tile sceany® ¥."ecner. 
ough oquigment and superior clay will produce. Tite dfained land 

uctive Make also Sewer Pipe, 

Red and ply Mortar Colors, 

Cement, Plaster, Lime, etc. Write for what youwant. 40 Third Aves 
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STEEL ROOFING 


“I Strictly new, perf Semi - Hardened 

| Steel Sheets, 2 Ret 6, 6 feet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ce! you can use. 
No experience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary h or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 
Delivered free of all charges to all points 
in the U. 8., east of the Mississippi River * 


| D E MAKERS’ 


MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO., 
216 West Water St., 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 















and North of the Ohio River 


AT $2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A square means 100 
square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 2: 


5 
s CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


ot ROO IN 
tandard : : 
is notlike others—it is better. It is Fire, Wind and 


Water-Proof, being a perfect roofin every way and at 
the same time has the advantage of being low rice, 
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Fits the steepest or flattest roofs, Anybody can lay it. 
Aknife and hammer are ail the tools n . Saves 
you money on either new or old roofing. Sample and Circulars free. 


THE A. F.SWAN CO., 110 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 
ES: 


Short Weights Make Short Purses 

a “I cannot afford to be without a 
scale any longer,” wrote an Os. 
good buyer. Can you! Our prices 
and terms are very reasonable 

for high grade scales, Free 


. 166Contral St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


NOTHING BUT THE 





Quality of high carbon hard spring wire of 
horizontals and perpendiculars is Cnet for 






stréngth of either. 





Catalogue. Osgved Seale 





BEST 





large sizes for 
the construc- 


tion of the Frost Fence, the two wires being firmly tinited 
with the Frost Wedge-lock without destroying the 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland. O. 


AND SHREDDERS 
FOR ENSILAGE & DRY 
FODDER. AtsoOLATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS IN CAR- 


RIERS. HARDER MFG. CO., COBLESKILL, N. Y- 














Irrigation 
Farming 


4 Handbook for the Practical 
Application of Waterin 
the Production of Crops 


By LUCIUS C. WILCOX 


NEW EDITION, REVISED, EN. 
LARGED AND REWRITTEN 


INCE the publication of the first edition 
of “ Irrigation Farming,” six years since, 
so at Soe improvements in irri- 

gation have n made, and new and better 
methods introduced, that in order to keep 
abreast with the times a new edition of this 
standard work has become a necessity. Real- 
izing this need, the author has_ prepared the 
resent volume, which has been largely rewrit- 
en, entirely reset, and considerably enlarged 
so as to present in systematic sequence and 
concise form ener Ring percaling to the most 
modern Sy geen methods and means, thus 
making it the most complete manual on the 
subject ever published. As the author has de- 
voted the greater portion of his life to practical 
irrigation work, and is the recognized authority 
on the whole subject of irrigation, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, every statement made in this 
bookis based on the best experience, practice 
and science, and may be unhesitatingly relied 
upon as absolutely true. 


One strong position taken by the author all 
through the work is thé importance of consist- 
ent and scientific cultivation in connection 
with all irrigation operations, as the one is just 
as essential as the’other, and the two are indis- 
nsable in attaining the most perfect results. 
hile the first edition was primarily written 
for and adapted to our western farmers and 
farms, this new edition also devotes appropriate 
attention to irrigation in humid regions. The 
principal chapters treat very fully of the ad- 
vantages of irrigation; relations of soils to ir- 
tion; treatment of alkali; water supply; can- 
al construction ; reservoirs and ponds; pipes for 
irrigation purposes; flumes and their structure; 
duty and measurement of water; methods o 
applying water; irrigation of field crops, the 
arden, the orchard, the vineyard and small 
ruits ; all about alfalfa; windmills and pumps; 
devices, meee and contrivances; subirri- 
gation and subsoiling ; séepage and drainage ; 
irrigation in humid regions; common law o 
irrigation; glossary of irrigation terms, etc., etc. 
The volume is profusely, handsomely and 
practically illustrated, and in paper, presswork 
and binding all that could be desired. 


ABOUT FOUR HUNDRED PAGES, 
FIVE BY SEVEN INCHES. CLOTH, 
PRICE, POSTPAID, TWO DOLLARS 
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New . York 


52 Lafayette Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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